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AUTUMN AND WINTER BONNET.—[Sex Pace 634.] 
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Autumn and Winter Bonnet. 
See illustration on front page. 


Tus tasteful bonnet is made of copper red vel- 
vet, trimmed with velvet ribbon of the same shade 
The brim 

raised above the forehead to show a darker 
velvet lining, and is eiged with a puff of striped 
velvet f copper red. The 
crown is puffed quite high, and has a twist of bias 
velvet around it. The feather cluster shows tufts 
of different colors taken from the breast, neck, 
and wings, with a slender pointing aigrette cen- 
tre 
side, and are arranged in a high loop against the 
thev are there held by trident 
pins, and tied as a bow under the chin. 


and a faneiful aigrette of feathers 


of the two shades o 


The velvet strings are satin on the wrong 


back of the crown; 





FRAUD. 


Messrs. Harrer & Brorners are in- 
formed that persons Jalsely representing 
themselves to be agents for Harper's Pe- 
riodicals 
Ilarper’s 
zing, Harper's 
Youna Prope, at 
giving receipts in the name of Harper & 


are soliciting subscriptions to 
HIarper’s MaGa- 
Harrer’s 


unauthorize d rate a 


WEEKLY, 
Bazar, and 


Broruers. 

To preve nt the loss of money by such 
mMisreprest ntations, tt is requested that in 
purchasing from parties assuming to rep- 


resent Harper & Brorners, payment be 


made by Bank Draft or Post-office Money- | 


Order, payable to the order of Ilarver & 
Brorners, New York. 


deserves the continued 


“Harrer’s Youne Prope 
"Christian World. 


support which it receives, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An InLuustraten Werkiy. 

The issue of Harver’s YounG Propie for Sep 
tember 15 contains the First Part of a story en- 
titled ' 

“BAA! BAA!” 


By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


Miss ALcorr occupies a position almost unique 








among writers of stories for young readers, and | 


her ve appearance in one of their MATAZLNES, aft. 
er @ long absence, due to ill health, is an event 
tepon whieh the olde r ge neration, a8 we il as her oun 
particular constituency, will heartily congratulate 
the author and themselves 

Among other attractions of an unusually allvac- 
tive number ave two excellent engravings,“ An Old 
Sea Dog,” drawn by Harry Beanp, and © Telling 
Her Fortune,” by P. NEewe. 

An article on “ Base Ball and its Players,” 


. . , 
which the most prominent two players in the New 


m” 


York Leagui nine give some of their experiences, 
will be of qveat interest to the hous, while Mr. How- 
arp Pyt k's fairy tale, illustrated by the author, 
delight a 


we l yeaders 


ScBSCRIPTION Prick, $200 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harrer’s Youne Propur 
will be sent on rece yp of four cents in postage 


stamp, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1885. 


tH Our vert wonher will contain a Pavrern 
SHCET SUPPLE MENT, with numerous Jull sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Lapiks’ 
Avutums Dresses, W RAPPINGS, and Bonnets for 
Street and House Wear ; Lanies’ Mournine Dress- 
ES, Bonners, and Jewelry ; Corsages, Belts, Buck- 
les, Fancy Work. efe., ete.; with choice literary 


and artistic attractions. 


A Cut Paper Pattern is published of the Cash- 
mere Morning Gown illustrated on page 629 of 
the last number of Harper's Bazarn—No. 3740; 
price, 25 cents, 


YOUNG AMERICA. 
PNHERE used to be, in the good old times 
| which are not yet beyond the memory 
of man, a habit of bringing up children ac- 
cording to the adage which commands them 
to be seen and not heard—a habit which is 
in sad danger not only of being outgrown, 
but of being entirely forgotten. Nowadays 
it is the grown folks, one would say, who 
heard, where 
you will, if there are children in the fam- 
ily, you are liable at first to be entertain- 
ed with the account of their ways and man- 
ners, idiosyncrasies and peculiarities, likes 
and dislikes, deeds and misdeeds, further 
amplified by speculation as to where they 
obtained these and those qualities, and what 
they are going todo with them. When the 
elders have fully satisfied themselves with 
this absorbing recital—in which, it is not im- 


are to be seen and not Go 


| each other. 





probable, self-love has as much part as love 
of the children has, sinee children are rep- 
resentative of the new life and combination 
of one’s self, and self-love is but continued 
and handed down the ages in them—when 
they have fully satisfied themselves, we 
would say, with the reeital, the children 
take up the tale. The world is new to them, 
and they take it for granted that it is the 
same to you, and they favor you with their 
own view of it. They absorb the best part of 
the conversation ; they have the best seats in 
the carriage, at church, and, when they go 
there, at the theatre; they havy even car- 
ried the point in some families, whether 
from love of them or from love of quiet, of 
being helped first at table. It is frequent- 
ly impossible for any elder people who are 
not entirely rapt in the charms of the 
younger conversation to make a word heard 
where they are, and anything that might 
lead the thought at all beyond the daily 
ramble of these younger people is quite out 
of the question. 

The dress, too, of this young portion of 
humanity has become of paramount impor- 
tance. The mother can get along as she 
may, the daughter must have her new toi- 
lettes: is she a school-girl, then because the 
other school-girls do; is she in society, then 
because she is in ‘society; and the mother 
can stay at home and she can not without 
being singular. Any mother who shall dare 
to dress her school-girl daughter according 
to her own ideas, and not according to those 
of the other school-girls, will receive the 
reprobation of the “ girls,” or, worse yet, will 
cause the daughter to receive it. “We 
have been ruled in this family by three 
generations of girls,” said a lady recently in 
speaking of this topic. “As each of my 
two sisters came forward, the dictum of the 
‘yvirls’ made the family obedient; it was, 
‘the girls say it should be this,’ and ‘ the 
girls will laugh at that,’ and ‘1 never should 
dare look at the girls and have that.’ Now 
my own little daughter goes to school, and 
when, being violeutly ill, a nurse was pro- 
cured for her, she wrought herself into so 
high a fever that we feared we should have 
to send that luxurious necessity away, for 
fear the child should be laughed at by the 
‘girls’ for being such a baby as to need a 
nurse !” 

Whether all this is not presently to prove 
injurious to the younger people is really 
not a matter of question. To be allowed to 
talk all the time instead of being required 
to listen a part of the time is not to improve 
the diction, the manner of speech, or the 
mind and memory, is to learn nothing, and 
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is to establish a standard of benefit to no- | 


body. 


To be allowed to give attention to | 


dress to the point of critical estimate is to | 


stimulate the vanity and. the senses to an 
unwholesome point, aud to divert the atten- 
tion from things of far more vital impor- 
tance. It would even seem, when we think 
of it, as if a dress like a livery or a uniform, 
after the custom of certain English charity 
schools, would be an advisable thing for our 
school-children, that there might be noenvy 
or heart-burnings, or troubled pride, and no 
encouraged vanity in the matter. 

Nor can it be healthy or wholesome to 
children to know that they are the objects 
of first and chief importance in the world, 
For them to know that they are dear and 
precious is desirable, but to know that the 
whole world turns on its axis about them is 
to raise them from a normal position to one 
that puts all things in a false relation to 


tant things in the world, as to every parent 
it is right they should be, but do not let 
them know it. Let them hear you discuss 
the things that shall enlarge and enlighten 


them, and not be puffed up to the thinness | 


of breaking bladders by hearing their pe- 
culiarities dilated upon with every visitor, 
who, by-the-way, listens decently, although 
impatiently, in order only that she shall 
have the chance to dwell presently upon 
the corresponding qualities of her own well- 
springs of joy. 

Life is all before the little people; most 
of them may look forward to a good three- 
score of years; and it seems as if they need 
not so soon push the elders off the seat of 
honor, nor keep in the way of all the sun- 
shine, before their turn comes. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
PARENTAL CRUELTIES. 
jee various notices of that brilliant woman, 
the late Mrs. Helen Jackson (‘ H. H.”), all 
seem to assume that her final career as a philan- 
thropist was a thing wholly detached from her 
previous life as a literary person. But the truth 
is that though she often wrote for pleasure, or for 
the love of song, or to express her own ardent 
feelings, she was yet equally ardent in her indig- 
nation at wrong during her whole career; and 
nothing was easier than to enlist her in any good 
cause through her sympathies, unless she had 
some strong prejudice against it. Of all evils, 


Let them be the most impor- | 
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the one which she at that middle and literary peri- 
od of her life felt most deeply was the wrong done 
to children, and this striking passage from a pri- 
vate letter will sufficiently illustrate that habit 
in her, She was staying; at the time of writing, in 
a country boarding-house. 

“This morning I heard a poor little child ery- 
ing and sereaming in the hall, and dragged up 
the stairs. ‘Oh, mamma, I forgot—I forgot! I 
won't do it again. Don’t whip me! oh, don’t 
whip me with the shoe—please, mamma, not with 
the shoe! Vl stay in all day, if you only won't 
whip me.’ You can imagine the condition my 
veins were in! It was Mrs. and poor little 
, a sweet little girl of perhaps six or seven. 
Possibly you may think she had told a lie or 
struck some other child. She had played in the 
dirt! Mrs. looks thirty years older than 
she did last vear. 1 should think she had been 
sewing night and day on the troussean [for a 
daughter just married]; her nerves are evident- 
lv all unstrung, and poor little has to take 
the consequences.” 

I do not know how case-hardened my readers 
may be-—especially those who are parents—but 
I confess that I can not read this graphic de- 
scription, even at the distance of nearly twenty 
years, without feeling my blood boil as did that 
of the writer. I knew Mrs. , @ pleasing, re- 
fined woman, devoted to her children, with a per- 
fect genius for dressing her pretty daughters, and 
an honest desire to make them happy in all ways. 
She was kind and loving, except when under the 
double influence of “ nerves” and of that terrible 
parental conscience which claims the right to visit 
upon defenseless children the excitement of its 
own morbid condition. Profoundly do I pity her, 
a8 well as the child, but, ah! I pity the child the 
most. And when I look through the window at 
my own darling plaving among the butterflies on 

















the lawn, happy as they, putting all the energies of | 


her little being into making up an infinitesimal 
hay-stack that she may immediately unmake it 
again, and singing endless songs as she works, 
I must say that the horrible shoe of that mother 
rises in my imagination to the wickedness of the 
Russian knout; and it seems, for the instant, as 
if the fearful scriptural malediction must have 
been meant for such cases, and that it were bet- 
ter that whosoever should so offend one of these 
little ones should have a millstone hanged about 
his neck and be drowned in the depth of the sea. 

Consider first the exquisite delicacy of a little 
child’s flesh, so that the stroke even of a naked 
hand upon it is probably as if our maturer flesh 
were struck by a mailed gauntlet. Then consid- 
er the sensitiveness of its affections, lavishing 
themselves in endearments that are not reserved 
for delicate and cultivated parents alone, but are 
applied to the coarsest and roughest, so that the 
Roman poet Lucretius finds in their softening 
influence a chief source of the passage of the 
human race from barbarism to civilization. Then 
consider how that very affection duplicates the 


} punishment when the idolized parent suddenly 


is transformed to a demon of wrath. Think, too, 
of the triviality of the offense in nine cases out 
of ten—in this case a soiled dress, in another 
case a forgotten promise. Think of the fascina- 
tion of these small temptations to which the child 
has’ perhaps yielded—the unspeakable delicious- 
ness of that one bite into the sunny side of the 
prohibited peach, the unutterable jubilee of that 
one forbidden turn of the faucet that lets the 
water into the bathing-tub and sets the whole 
fleet of toy boats triumphantly afloat. There is 
an element of pure poetry and idealism in one- 
half the so-called sins of small children that will 
make us, if we stop to think, rather sigh that we 
can not sin so innocently than legislate that pet- 
ty offense into a breach of the great Moral Law. 

But I am doing more than justice to parents 
in assuming that they commonly punish children 
because they, the children, have done wrong. It 
is more often because the parents themselves 
have done wrong, and must vent it on somebody. 
There was immense philosopby-in the answer of 
a little girl I knew at Newport, whose father— 
so he told me—had one day whipped her, accom- 
panying it by the absurd assurance that he “ did 
not do, it for his own pleasure.” The child act- 
ually stopped crying at so preposterous a claim, 
and answered in French—they habitually spoke 
French to her—* Pour le plaisir de qui, alors?” 
(“For whose pleasure,then?”) The startled papa 
Was ata loss for an answer, 

There are plenty of spoiled children among us, 
but these are, as a rule, the children who are 
weakly indulged one half the time and impulsive- 
ly punished the other half. The punishment and 
the indulgence both contribute to the spoiling. 
But the children who are not spoiled are com- 
monly those who enjoy the blessed privilege of 
an even discipline, equally remote from both ex- 
tremes. It is my experience that what makes 
punishment effectual—whether with soldiers or 
children—is not its severity, but its regularity 
and certainty; and this implies mildness of pen- 
alty, because whoever applies severe punishments 
is pretty sure to do it impulsively and irregularly. 
“You should never,” said a clergyman to a mo- 
ther, “whip your child when you are angry.” 
“T should be very much ashamed,” she replied, 
“to whip it when I was not angry.” It is almost 
inevitable that any severe punishment will be 
given in anger, and will be followed by a reaction 
in the parent’s mind. The ignominy of a blow 
or the agonizing terrors of the dark closet will 
prepare the way for a long term of injudicious 
indulgence. Happy the children whose parent 
sees this, even after a single disastrous experi- 
ment. My mother told me that she struck but 
one blow among her large family, that being ap- 
plied to an elder brother of mine, a boy of great 
strength and energy. He struck her back, and 
she never repeated the experiment, but always 
maintained that this pugilistic urchin had con- 
ferred a great benefit on the younger members 
of the household. as Ns Re 








SOME LATER FRUIT. 


fli late fruit which now waits its turn to be 

put away for winter use is greater in variety 
than the early fruit which claimed attention in 
the first part of the season, and can be disposed 
of in a greater variety of ways, including deli- 
cately flavored preserves, firm, delicious marma- 
lades, translucent jellies, and spicy-smelling sweet 
pickles. 

Two advantages late fruit has over the earlier 
kinds are that it is more. easily prepared—an 
item which counts much when a quantity is to be 
put away in a short time—and that it comes at a 
time when there are not quite so many attrac- 
tions in out-door life, or rather when one has 
spent weeks enjoying summer pleasures, and can 
leave them with a better grace than in the early 
summer days. 

To preserve fruit in any shape is work, and 
work which it is not worth while to do at all un- 
less it is done well. There is, however, a certain 
charm about the pots and jars which, when the 
work is finished, grace our store-room shelves, 
and give hearty assurance of plenty for the time 
when the cold snowy days of winter hold icy ear- 
nival over our onece-laden orchards and fruit 
gardens, and bring in their train holidays and 
merry-makings. 

The most simple way to put up fruit is to can 
it. In this way peaches, grapes, plums, and pears 
may be kept to supply the every-day taste from 
the time when fresh fruit fails until it is again 
in market. In this shape and in jellies they are 
the most healthful, and come next to the fresh 
fruit, which is in winter so difficult to obtain, and 
of which oranges, grapes, pine-apples, and bana- 
nas are the only varieties to be had in most 
places, and these only by the favored few who 
live in or near large towns, 

It is always desirable to have the fruit fresh. 
It will be more palatable and will keep better 
than if it has stood for any length of time. Glass 
is preferable to tin cans, A porcelain-lined ora 
granite-ware kettle and a silver or wooden spoon 
should always be used. A bright new tin pan 
may be used if necessary, but an iron spoon is to 
be avoided on all occasions. 

For canned peaches select freestones, and, when 
they are to be had, give the preference to large 
yellow ones. They have a more attractive look 
if not a better taste than the smaller white peach- 
Remove the skins from the peaches, eut in 
halves, and take out the stones. Instead of par- 
ing the peaches, pour boiling water over a few at 
a time, and let them stand three or four minutes. 
The skins will then slip off with little trouble. 
For each quart of peaches allow four ounces of 
sugar and one tea-cupful of water; boil two min- 
utes, and skim. Add a few peaches at a time, 
not more than two or three quarts. Boil twenty 
minutes, lift out with a skimmer, and fill into 
glass bottles set in boiling water. Continue so 
until all the fruit has been used, then lift the jars 
out of the water, fill up with the syrup, and seal 
while hot. : 

With pears proceed in the same way, using 
six ounces of sugar for each quart of pears, and 
boiling thirty minutes, Small pears may be canned 
whole. 

To can plums do not remove the skins. Select 
perfect fruit, wash well in soda water, drain, and 
boil for ten minutes, using eight ounces of sug- 
ar to each quart of plums. 

Grapes should be about two-thirds ripe. They 
are often canned with the seeds left in, but the 
most desirable method is as follows: pick the 
grapes off of the stems; slip the pulp out of the 
skin, place the skins in the preserving kettle with 
enough water to cover,and boil slowly; stew the 
pulp about three minutes, adding only enough wa- 
ter to keep from burning. The seeds can now be 
easily lifted out with a skimmer, or the pulp may 
be put through a sieve. 





es. 


As svon as the seeds are 
removed, add tie pulp to the skins, and put in 
eight ounces of sugar to each quart of grapes. 
Boil two minutes, pour into glass jars, and seal 
up while hot. 

Canned peaches and pears can be quickly made 
into a delicious fresh preserve, when removed 
from the jar for use in the winter, by adding 
about as much more sugar as was used in the 
first place, and boiling slowly three-quarters of 
an hour or a little longer. 

Grapes, plums, and crab-apples make excellent 
jelly. Grape and plum jelly is tart, and very good 
with meat and game. Crab-apple is milder-fla- 
vored and much sweeter than the first-named. 
Catawba grapes make a particularly rich-flavored 
jelly, as also do the small Delaware grapes. 

To make grapes into jelly select such as are 
ripe, but not’ overripe. Pick them from the 
stems. Place in a kettie, with as little water as 
will keep them from burning. Stew quickly, stir- 
ring them with a wooden spoon until the skins 
and pulp begin to separate. Strain through a 
crash jelly-bag, then through one of thick flannel. 
Measure the juice, return it to the kettle, and 
boil for twenty minutes; add as many quarts 
of sugar as there were of juice when measured, 
and boil for ten or fifteen minutes. 

Grape jelly to be eaten with meats is very nice 
spiced. To spice four quarts of jelly, tie up in 
thin muslin one tea-spoonful of ginger, same of 
cinnamon, half a tea-spoonful of cloves, and the 
same of allspice; place in the kettle with the 
juice, and remove when ready to pour it into 
glasses. 

Wild plums make the best jelly, but other va- 
rieties may be used. Stew until very soft, taking 
one quart of water to a peck of fruit, boil for 
twenty minutes and strain; add as much sugar as 
there was juice, and a little over—one quart and 
an eighth of sugar for each quart of juice is 
about the right proportion. Bvil from fifteen to 


twenty minutes after the sugar is added. 
Crab-apples for jelly must be just ripe; if over- 

ripe, the jelly will be dark-colored. Cut them into 

halves, take two quarts of water to each peck of 
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fruit. Boil until tender, strain, cook fifteen min- 
utes, then add one cupful of sugar for each cup- 
ful of juiee, and boil ten minutes, Any kind of 
a tart apple will make good jelly. Use the for- 
mula given for crab-apple. A variety may be 
made by flavoring with lemon. Jelly may be 
tested by dropping a tea-spoonfal into a cup of 
cold water. If it falls to the bottom in a lump, 
it is done. 

Genuine old-time preserves, surrounded by clear 
amber-hued syrup, are charming to behold, and 
are endeared to our palates by their delicious taste 
and to our hearts by the delight of associations 
and the handed-down memories of our grand- 
mother’s store-room, where the ample shelves 
held no sweet less rich than preserves or cordials. 

Quinces, peaches, and pears can be made into 
preserves after exactly the same recipe. Remove 
the skin and core, leaving the fruit in halves. 
Allow one pound of sugar to each pound of fruit, 
make the sugar into a syrup with sufficient water, 
and boil and skim it for five minutes; then add 
the fruit, and boil gently until the fruit is clear 
and tender. Remove the fruit into jars, boil the 
syrup until it becomes thick, then pour over the 
fruit. Leave the jars open until the contents are 
perfectly cold. 

It is an economical plan to make apple jelly at 
the same time as quince preserves. The peelings 
and perfeet cores of the quinces boiled with the 
apples when preparing them for jelly will give a 
delightful flavor, and answer the purpose quite as 
well as if the more expensive whole fruit had 
been used. 

Tomatoes make a pleasant-tasted preserve. 
The small egg-shaped tomatoes are preferred by 
some, but the other kind well prepared is quite 
as good. Select smooth, half-ripe tomatoes, peel 
them without scalding, place them in jars, and 
sprinkle sugar over them, using two-thirds of a 
pound of sugar to a pound of tomatoes. Let 
them stand until the sugar has drawn out all the 
juice, then put in a preserving kettle, and boil 
slowly until the tomatoes are tender and of a 
dark color. Remove the tomatoes into jars, and, 
unless the syrup is quite thick, boil it longer be- 
fore pouring it over them. 

Citron preserves are much liked by many per- 
sons. Cut the fruit into quarters, and remove 
the rind. Boil it until tender in a syrup made of 
water and the weight of the fruit in sugar. Re- 
move the quarters to a platter, and cut them care- 
fully into inch-wide strips. Cut the strips in two, 
and pack in jars. Boil the syrup thick, and pour 
over them. 

Citron can also be made into a very nice sweet 
pickle. Cut the citron in pieces an inch thick by 
two long. Steam until tender. Make a syrup of 
sugar and vinegar, allowing one pint of not too 
sour vinegar and one and a half pounds of sugar 
to every three pounds of fruit. Boil five minutes, 
then pour over the steamed fruit which has been 
placed in jars. Let it stand overnight. Then 
pour off the syrup, boil, and while hot pour again 
over the fruit. Repeat again, adding spice to 
taste tothe syrup. If the syrup has boiled down 
so that the quantity is not sufficient to cover the 
fruit, add more vinegar and sugar. 

Peaches, pears, crab-apples, plums, or any kind 
of fruit may be made into a sweet pickle by fol- 
lowing the above directions. Water-melon rinds 
make a nice pickle when treated in the same way, 
and much resemble citron pickles. 

Sour apples should be selected for apple mar- 
malade. Peel, core, and cook slowly in little wa- 
ter until it is a thick pulp. Measure the pulp, 
and return to the same kettle. ‘To each pint of 
pulp take one pound of sugar, Melt the sugar 
into a thick syrup; pour into the apple pulp; 
stir and cook until thick. Take up small 
bowls. Marmalade made in this way will in a 
week or two be firm enough to cut with a knife. 

Crab-apple, quince, and peach marmalade can 
be made after the same formula, 


in 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
IMPORTED COSTUMES. 


 o costumes are most largely imported at 
this season, because the taste at present 
dictates wool for street suits. These suits, how- 
ever, are in two distinct styles, those from Paris 
being combinations of two fabrics, with wool pre- 
dominating as the over-dress, and the preference 
being for smooth cloths, while English gowns are 
entirely of one material, which is usually home- 
spun, serge, bouclé, or other rough-surfaced stuff. 
FRENCH COMBINATION COSTUMES. 

The favorite combinations for French costumes 
consist of the smooth-finished Amazon or ladies’ 
cloth for the basque, drapery, and jacket, with a 
skirt, vest, collar, and cuffs of velvet or of plush, 
or else of figured cloth, wool with rough bouclé 
or Astrakhan stripes or borders, or it may be 
stripes of velvet or plush on a wool ground. The 
newest dresses are without flounces, and have 
very few pleats in the lower skirt. Plain velvet 
or plush skirts are revived, to be worn under 
cloth or camel’s-hair over-dresses. The plain 
skirt is about two yards and a quarter wide, is 
simply hemmed or finished with a braid, and is 
mounted on a foundation skirt which it entirely 
conceals. The fullness of this straight skirt is 
massed in the back, and in many cases the velvet 
only extends half-way up the foundation skirt, as 
the upper part is concealed by the over-skirt. 
The present fancy, however, is for showing the 
velvet quite high on the hips, or at least on one 
hip, making it visible all the way up to the belr 
If any pleats are used in this skirt, they are laid 
in the parts disclosed by the drapery and also 
in the back. Some skirts are three yards or 
more in width, and are laid smooth and plain in 
front for the space of half a yard, and then turn- 
ed backward in large shallow side pleats. with 
deeper fulded pleats in the back. 


| 


FRENCI DRAPERIES, 


The over-skirt or drapery of French dresses is 
made very long in front and back, and very short 
on the sides, being sometimes omitted altogether 
on the sides, so as to show the rich fabric of the 
lower skirt from waist to foot. The apron is fes- 
tooned and wrinkled across, or else it is laid in 
flat kilt pleats pressed into shape. Very fanciful 
cords drape these aprons, or else they are orna- 
mented with plaques, or there may be braid or 
head ornaments setover the open space on the hips, 
or the cords may be festooned across this space. 
The back drapery in straight flowing lines is oe- 
casionally seen on these costumes, but the French 
modistes still give bouffant effects by added length 
at the top dropping down in Bedouin folds and 
in soft poufs. Sashes arranged in wide, long loops 
and ends are added to many dresses, especially if 
the over-skirt is in straight pleats. There are 
also sash effects made of the material, when it is 
soft and not too heavy, in the ways worn during 
the summer. Two steels and a cushion pad are 
again used across the back of the lower skirt, 
but there is an effort to do away with the heavy 
cushion and use a third steel in its place, or else 
pleatings of wigging are sewed inside below the 
belt. Alpaca is more used every season for foun- 
dation skirts, as the low-priced silks do not wear 
as well as the strong wool of the dress; this skirt 
supports both the over-skirt and lower skirt, which 
are attached to it permanently, covering it thor- 
oughly, but without being doubled upon it in any 
part, as the object is to make the skirt of as light 
weight as possible. 


THE BASQUE, 


The basques of cloth or other wool dresses are 
made very short and of simple shape, and may 
be single or double breasted, with a vest and 
double revers, or else with single revers and no 
vest. The front has one point, or is divided in 
two points; the sides are very short indeed, and 
the back is a medium long square, pleated, or 
puffed, or finished with sash loops and ends. The 
sleeves are more easily fitted than those of last 
year, but are still of rathér close coat shape, and 
are without fullness the shoulders. Some- 
times the lower part of the sleeves is of the 
material of the skirt, but the combination is more 
often shown in using the merest band cuff of 
the velvet or plush. The officers’ collar is very 
high, and is sometimes interlined with buckram 
to keep it stiff. The narrow striped silesias 
are the favorite dress linings, as they are strong 
yet very pliable, and not so thick and heavy as 
the gray twills and linens formerly used. Basques 
of ladies’ cloth have two velvet or plush revers 
in front outlining a satin vest from the neck to 
the waist line. Pleated vests of repped silk are 
also seen with galloon in which are wood beads 
extending down each side of the vest. A single 
triangular short revers of velvet is sometimes 
added at the top of the corsage to button over on 
the left, while a longer revers, covered with braid- 
ing or embroidery, is seen on other waists. The 
lighter woollens, such as camei’s hair and cash- 
mere, are made with full fronts pleated into the 
shoulder seams in three or four pleats on each 
side, then carried down to meet below the bust 
in deeper folded pleats that are neatly stitched 
along the edge by hand. A pointed plastron of 
velvet fills the open space at the top, or else a 
heart-shaped piece of velvet is attached to the 
front of the standing collar, and is allowed to 
drop plainly on the pleats. A row of drop but- 
tons edges this fall of velvet and outlines the 
collar. A short jacket of cloth like those de- 
scribed last week is the wrap for these cloth 
suits. Among the stylish combinations is a 
plain skirt of velvet. showing narrow zigzag 
stripes of cardinal and black, with the basque, 
drapery, and jacket of blue-black ladies’ cloth, 
A gray cloth in plomb shades has the skirt of 
gray plush with light cuir-colored, almond-shaped 
figures in frisé loops all over it. A navy blue 
cloth has a skirt and vest of plain blue plush of 
the same shade, and a myrtle green cloth has 
green velvet for its skirt and accessories. Thus 
it will be seen that both contrasts and monotone 
costumes are imported. 





STRIPES OF VARIOUS KINDS, 


Striped skirts are also much used with cloth 
over-dresses, and these may be across or length- 
wise, in pleats or plain, as the wearer chooses, 
For cross stripes, maroon velvet two inches wide 
on dark brown or blue cloth is very effective in 
a kilt-pleated skirt that may be in regular pleats 
all around, or else have a plain front with pleats 
in the sides and back. The frisé or bouclé striped 
wools are also most effective for skirts, whether 
in one color or in contrasts; in some of these 
there is a very wide border stripe at the foot, 
with narrower stripes above; lengthwise stripes 
are used to best effect in plain skirts. Two kinds 
of cashmere are seen in very refined toilettes in 
the light Havana brown and cuir shades. The 
second kind of caslimerein such dresses has stripes 
of tinsel woven in to represent braiding or em- 
broidery, which is very effective for skirts of deli- 
cate dresses. Olive or golden-brown velvet is used 
for the accessories of such dresses. . There are 
many cloth suits also in these pale Havana shades, 
which will have fur borders added later in the 
season, and will be considered sufficiently dressy 
for the most elaborate day receptions. Velveteens 
in golden brown, in dark green, and in black will 
be much used for the lower skirts of cloth or of 
camel’s-hair dresses, and also for entire dresses 
made almost as simply as the tailor gowns, and 
trimmed with jet or the new wood beads. 





SILK AND VELVET. 

For the most dressy costumes repped silk will 
take the place of cloth in combination with vel- 
vet or with plush. The soft faille francaise, 
Benguline, and rich veloutines are the heavily 
ribbed silks that are now preferred to satin as 








parts of the intricate combinations with velvet, 
plush, fur, lace, embroidery, and beading, ar- 
ranged by ingenious Paris modistes. No two of 
these are alike, and no rule applies to their gen- 
eral make-up, except the tendency to straight, 
long, yet graceful effects, with fewer flounces, 
and less of the patchy look seen formerly in 
combination dresses. The fancy is retained for 
plain fabrics for the waist and figures for the 
lower skirt; forinstance, black repped silk is used 
for a basque, festooned apron, and back dra- 
peries, with a skirt of black velvet that has small 
gold-colored crescents of satin sunk in its close 
black pile. The basque is curved away in front 
to disclose a soft vest of gold-colored repped 
silk, and there are drops of jet and gilt beads on 
the curved front of the basque. There are also 
cashmere-beaded velvets used for all the visible 
parts of the skirt front, with a basque and dra- 
peries of brown; repped silk. Another brown 
dress has plain brown velvet with wood beads 
for its basque and over-skirt, and striped vel- 
vet for the lower skirt. Wood beads are placed 
around the foot of a brown repped silk skirt that 
is worn under a velvet garment that has a basque 
waist with long panels on the sides cut in one 
with the waist, and forming one of the new po- 
lonaises which, as Madame Raymond says, are 
only partly polonaises. Dress trimmings edge the 
pleats of skirts on many new dresses, and a foot 
trimming of beads, galloon, ete., promises to be 
one of the features of elaborate dresses. 





ENGLISH HOMESPUN SUITS. 


The counters of retail shops are filled with 
roughly woven woollens labelled English home- 
spuns (many of which were spun much nearer 
home), which are either of plain surface or twill- 
ed, but are commended more for their look of 
strength and promise of service than for their 
beauty. They are in solid colors, or in small 
checks or narrow stripes, in good shades of red, 
brown, dark blue, or green, and when of pure 
wool and not too heavy in weight, will make use- 
ful and appropriate walking suits for autumn 
and winter. They are in double widths, from a 
dollar to two dollars a yard, and eight yards are 
required for a dress and jacket. The dress is 
made in the simple tailor fashions lately illus- | 
trated in the Bazar, and which are commended | 
for their simplicity, and, moreover, because these 
styles do not change, so that a well-made dress 
of this kind can be worn three or four seasons 
without requiring alteration of any kind. One 
new fancy, however, adds the pleated Norfolk 
jacket with a belt and hood to these dresses for 
an outside wrap. This jacket has a broad box 
pleat down the middle of the back and in each 
front, besides the two rows of buttons that are 
placed on the double-breasted straight lap. The 
belt is very wide, and is stitched like the edges 
of the jacket. The hood is pointed behind, has 
a revers on each side, and plush of the same col- 
or or in contrasting stripes is placed inside the 
hood and on the revers. The collar and cuffs | 
are also of plush, This is very pretty in the 
gray, olive, dull red, and brown homespuns. A } 
leather belt, collar, and cuffs of alligator or of | 
seal-skin are used on other cloth Norfolk jackets. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; James McCreeny & 
Co.; Lorp & TayLor; Srern Broruers; and 
REDFERN. 








PERSONAL. 

EXx-PRESIDENT ARTHUR hus turned himself 
effectually this summer into a man of society. 
Alter spending many bright weeks at Newport, 
and in all sorts of pleasure, he now goes to Len- 
ox, the gayest spot in the Berkshire Hills, for 
the autumn. 

—There will be a rush for Far Rockaway at 
the end of the month for the steeple-chase races 
which bring the Long Island season to a plea- 
sant end. 

—The World makes these very sensible and 
timely comments on the GRANT monument pro- 
ject: “It is pot to be merely a monument to 
the man, a trophy to the triumphs of the sue- 
cessful soldier, or a record of the victories he 
uchieved in the field, or even a tribute to his 
civil services as the Chief Magistrate of the 
Union. Europe is fitfof magnificent monu- 
ments and triumphal arches erected by kings 
and conquerors themselves to commemorate 
their own achievements and victories. Our 
monument must be made to mean more. It 
is to be erected by the people forever to make 
memorable not only the hero himself, but what 
General GRANT helped to achieve—the restora- 
tion of this Union, which bis words and acts in 
the last days of his life,even more, if possible, 
than his services in the field, helped to bind 
firmer and make secure forever.” 

—The famous Parisian comédienne, Madame 
Jupic, will be in New York within a few days, 
and will make her first appearance in Wallack’s 
Theatre. 

—A special car carried a large number of New 
York journalists last Monday to Philadelphia, 
where they witnessed the dedieatory ceremonies 
at the opening of the new Walnut Street Theatre. 
This house is built within the walls of the old 
historic theatre, where most of the greatest act- 
ors in the world have been seen at one time or 
another, from the days of EpmunD Kean and 
Junius Brutus Boor# to those of EDwin Bootu. 

—Mr. George W. Cun.ps, of Philadelphia, has 
decided to remain this year upon his large es- 
tate at Wootton until the beginning of next year. 
Wootton, it may be known to a few, is named aft- 
er an English estate where Mr, CHILDS was re- 
ceived with warm hospitality. 

—Last year Mr. Henry Irvine was invited to 
speak upon the drama before the students of 
Harvard University. This year the honor has 
been conferred upon Mr. LAWRENCE BARRETT. 

—M. LEon CuHovurTeau will have some trouble 
in convincing animated Frenchmen that General 
GRANT was not ove of their most determined 
enemies. Grant detested Napo.eon III. and | 
his empire, and he had no hesitation in saying 
so. But M. Cuoureat is right in declaring that | 
GRANT was quite friendly to France. 

—The members of the American legation and 


consulate in London attended in a body the me- 
morial services for Lord HoveHton at St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, Westminster. It is said that 
Lord HouGuron believed that his poetry would 
be appreciated only in America. He was fond 
of showing a letier, written by a well-known 
American gentleman, in which the writer said 
that as he was sailing down the Mississippi one 
evening he heard the slaves on the banks of the 
river singing Lord HouGHton’s pathetie song, 
“The beating of my own heart was the only 
sound I heard.” 

—M. Henrt MICHEL, the editor of one of the 
leading journals of Paris, has chosen for his wife 
an Anierican girl, Miss Grace SELIGMAN, the 
daughter of an Americun banker, Mr. WILLIAM 
SELIGMAN 

—The lite Dr. SrepuHen H. Tyna, the prede- 
cessor of Mr. RatnsForRDas rector of St. George's 
Chureh, graduated from Harvard College sixty- 
eight years ago. 

—Mr. J. T. TrowBripGe, the author of that 
very popular poem **The Vagubonds,”’ and of 
many readable books, is now fifty-eight years old 
He was an active writer thirty years ago, and is 
even more active to-day. He is certainly a pros- 
perous man of letters, and his home at Arlington, 
near Boston, is one of the attractive features of 
that place. He settled at Boston in 1850, after 
having worked hard and not always profitably 
with his pen, and he was soon brought into 
prominence by the publication of Neighbor Jack- 
wood, Which Was u strong picture of life in New 
England. 

—A correspondent in New Mexico writes: 
“Las Vegas is apparently a'thriving place, with 
a population variously estimated at five thou- 
sand to ten thousand, has two national banks 
and several private ones, and some very fine resi- 
dences, that of a wealthy Mexican wool-grower 
being especially noticeable, on account of the ele- 
gance of the building and grounds. ‘The town is 
the head-quarters ofa large live-stock region, and 
does a heavy business in mining supplies. The 
name Las Vegas signifies * The Meadows,’ as the 
valley where it is located was designated by the 
original Mexicans.”’ 

—Mr. Howe ..s, it is noticed, has struck out 
that passage in Silas Lapham which referred to 
the prejudice entertained by owners of real estate 
against the Jews. ‘This pussage’was not reprint- 
ed, at the suggestion of a Hebrew editor, who 
failed to see ut first that Mr. HoweLus’s attitude 
was not that of a Jew hater, but that of a civil- 
ized und liberal observer. The novelist wrote 
to the editor, I supposed that 1 was writing in 
reprobation of the prejudice of which you so 
justly complain, but my irony seems to have 
fallen short of the mark.’? He added, after 
promising to strike out the passage, ‘* Perhaps 
it is better not to recognize all the facts.”’ 

—The mulberry-tree ut St. Mary’s City, Mary- 
land, under which Lord BaLrimore offered 
prayers on his arrival there two hundred and 
fifty-one years ayo, is still standing, though a 
great many branches have been cut off and 
worked into canes and relics. St. Mary’s City 
Which was once a flourishing town, has now only 
two buildings. All the others have disappeared, 

—Mr. Wuirricr aud his school- mates of 
1827-30 in the Haverhill Academy met together 
for the first time in many years last week at 
Haverhill. Twenty-tive of these school-mates 
are still alive. The Miss Wurrrigr who has 
been visiting Mrs. Isaac ‘LownseNnp at Newport 
is a niece of the poet. 

—The rich men of Boston, headed by Mr. Joun 
JacoB AstoR, are atlempling to establish 
aquarium there, 

Lieutenant GREELY, the arctic explorer, 
will go to Scotland in October His health is 
still delicate, though he has regained much of 
his strength in the Berkshire Hilis. 

It is now said that M. CoquéeLin has a se- 
rious reason for not wishing to visit the United 
States this winter, M. Perrin, the director of 
the Comédie Francaise, is very ill, and if he dies 
or is forced to resign, it is uncertain what line 
of action his successor might pursue. It is 
therefore imperative that the greatest actor of 
France shall be on band, in case of an accident 
to look after Lis own interests as sociétaire 
well as those of the theatre 

—The French painter CaBaNen nas returned 
to Paris froma trip to Antwerp and a sojourn at 
Mont @Or. He has more orders fur portraits 
than he can execute with case 

No lady in Autwerp would wear her rich 
lace on the street or decorate her dresses with 
a cheap imitation of it. A lace dress made in 
Antwerp is a desirable possession, not because 
it is very costly, but because it has a solid and 
permanent beauty not easily described. 

— The widow of the late Mark Pattison, who 
is to marry Sir CHaRLes DiLkKe, has passed her 
fortieth year. She is a woman of unusual cul- 
ture, and is well known in Loudon as an author, 
a critic, aud au artist. 

—Not mich more serious work can be expect- 
ed from Professor HUXLEY, who has actually 
worked himself to death. In spite of his deter- 
mination to use his brain as little as possible, Le 
Is quite broken down. 

—There is likely to be a craze this winter for 
old silver. 

—Between two and three thousand dollars 
has been subseribed for the steeple-chase races 
which are to be run on the grounds of the Coun- 
try Club, vet far from this city, next mouth. 

—State dinners in London begin vow at three 
o'clock in the afternoon 

—Watt WHITMAN says of the elder Bootn, 
Epwin Boora’s father: ‘* Without question 
Boori was royal heir and legitimate representa- 
tive of the GARRICK-KEMBLE-S1ppDONs dramatic 
traditions, but he vitalized and gave an unnama- 
ble grace to those traditions with his own elec- 
trie personal idiosyncrasy.” 

—The action of Queen Victoria in encour- 
aging the marriage of her daughter BEATRICE to 
the youngand—in the senseof rank—insignificant 
Prince Henry of Battenberg shocked the court 
of Berlin, and even the petty courts of Germany 
But her subsequent and bolder action in conter- 
ring upon her son-in-law the title of Royal High- 
ness js, in the eyes of the German reigning fami- 
lies, simply unpardonable. At all the courts of 
Europe one must be born a Royal Highness or 
become such by right of birth; but one can not 
become such by the favor of a sovereign, The 
Marquis of Lorne, the husband of the Princess 
Lovuisg, has no special title, and neither he nor 
his father, the Duke of Argyll, nor the Duke of 
Teck, is even a Knight of the Garter, Yet Prince 
Henry has been made both a Royal Highness 
and a Knight of the Garter. 
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Designs.—Figs. 1-16. 

Wes give herewith a num- 
ber of pretty fancy articles, 
the designs of which have 
been kindly furnished us 
by the South Kensington 
Royal School of Art Nee- 
dle-Work. They are well 








adapted for holiday gifts, 
and the patterns can be 
adapted to a great variety 
of uses. 

The jasmine music case, 
Fig. 1, is to be worked in 
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Fre, 6.—FOOT-MUFF 
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silks on vel- 
vet or satin in 
solid feather 
stitch, or in 
crewel bright- 
ened with 
silk, It may 
be embroider- 
ed in any col- 
ors, but will 
look best in 
light shades 
of whatever is 
chosen for 
the ground, 
or in greens 
and gold upon 
an olive 
ground. 
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Fig. 1.—MUSIC CASE—JASMINE 
DESIGN. 


















Fig. 2.—MUSIC_CASE—SPIDER- 









Fie. 9.—JAPANESE SCREEN—ROSE AND HONEYSUCKLE 
PANELS. 
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may be wholly worked in very fine gold and the 
flowers in silk, or the web in fine neutral-colored 
silk and the primroses in natural tints. 
satin, or dead leaf, would be the fittest ground. 


This treatment might be 
SHY made in any two foundation 
colors. 

The small ornamental 
hand screens, Figs. 4 and 
5, are worked on satin and 
mounted on light frames. * 
The design, which is Japa- 
nesque in character, should 
be worked in laid stitch or 
feather stitch outlined with 
gold. A ground of dark 
olive satin of a dull gold- 
color would be suitable, and 
golden reds and apricot 
shades, toning to yellow, 
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WEB DESIGN. 
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Fic. 7,—FOOT-MUFF, 


might be effectively used. The fruit screen may, 
of course, be worked in natural colors, if preferred. 

The foot-muff Fig. 6 is lined and trimmed with 
fur; design partly outline, centre solid. It may be 
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The spider-web music case, Fig. 2, a 
working pattern of which was published 
in No, 38 of the current volume of Har- 
per’s Bazar, is embroidered, as there de- 
scribed, on satin in silks, and, if desired, 
Japanese gold. Thus the spider’s web 





Fie. 13. —~HASSOCK. 


Or the panels may be separately inserted, 
as, for instance, alternate olive and gold or 
brown and gold, and the embroidery what 
is called in heraldry “ counter-charged,” 
that is olive embroidery on the gold ground, 


and gold-colored silks on the olive ground. SMS 








The work or 
scrap basket, 
Fig. 3, is de- 
corated with 
a band of em- 
broidery, and 


lined and 
trimmed with 
ribbons to 
match. The 


embroidery 
may be done 
on silk sheet- 
ing, satin, or 
plush, and the 
work in silk 
brightened a 
little with Jap- 
anese = gold. 












2.—_HAND-BAG— 





Fie. 11.—HAND-BAG— 
“ LOVE-IN-A-MIST” | 
DESIGN. 
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Fie. 12. 
PRIMROSE DESIGN. 
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Fie. 14. —WATCH POCKET. 
EMBROIDERY DESIGNS 


Fie. 16.—PANEL FOR FRONT OF UPRIGHT PIANO. 
FROM THE SOUTH KENSINGTON ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK. 


Fie. 15.—WATCH POCKET. 
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worked in shades of blue upon a dark neutral 
blue cloth or Utrecht velvet, and the tendrils in 
Japanese gold 

The foot-muff Fig. 7 is lined and trimmed with 
fur. It should be made of dark Hollandaise or 
cloth of a neutral brown or olive shade. The em- 
It would be 
best in laid stitch with fastening stitches of filo- 
selle, or it may be feather stitch 


broidery should be solid in crewel. 


The colors are 
broken vellows toning to red. The design should 
be treated decoratively, that is, conventionally, in 
any case, and the fur for lining and trimming 
should be selected to accord well with the ground 
and embroidery. Raccoon tail is often used, and 
is represented in the sketch. Both these foot 
muffs may be worked on plush if desired. 

The tea-pot cozy, Fig. 8, is intended to be work- 
ed on lustreless cloth in outline with Japanese 
gold introduced. The embroidery may be whol- 
ly of silk, or of filoselle. It may be worked in 
solid feather stitch if preferred. The cozy should 
be made up without cord, or with one made of 
the tints used in the embroidery, and it should 
be lined thickly with wadding and with wash 
leather. The colors most suitable would be, on a 
dark olive ground, yellowish-greens to go well 
with the gold. A working pattern of this very 
effective design will shortly be published. 

The rose and honeysuckle panels, Fig. 9, are 
mounted in a Japanese screen of rough wood 
with the lower parts of the panels of sawn wood- 
work slightly carved. 
worked in embroidery. The color of the work 
must depend on the mount. If it is left in the 
unstained wood, a ground of dead gold with em- 
broidery of greens and gold would be best, but 
if the screen were stained of that fine olive green 
so much used in Japanese work now, the tones 
of the embroidery might be more pronounced, 
and pale gray-blues and broken salmon pinks in- 
troduced with pale yellows in the embroidery. 
It should be executed in feather stitch of silk 
upon a ground either of Nagpore or tussore silk, 
or on the material known as plush satin, which 
is a reproduction of the old lustrons satins of 
Japan. These screens may be made useful as 
draught screens by taking off the somewhat 
clumsy feet so as to place the screen upon the 
ground, aid it may be secured from falling by 
having flat brass feet which fold in with the 
wood-work when the sereen is folded. 

The small draught screen, Fig. 10, is to be 
worked all in one panel, and mounted so as to 
fold in two leaves toward the centre. No wood 
is to be shown. This screen may be worked in 
various ways; either all in one piece, or with a 
dado of a material different from the ground for 
embroidery. An oatmeal or unbleaclicd linen 


The upper parts only are | 
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or sail cloth may be used for the upper part, and 
the lower portion of the screen covered with 
It will be noticed that the design in one 
place falls beyond the ground. If worked all in 
one, the ground should be linen drill or sail cloth, 
or it may be of a silk-faced material or of Italian 
twill, but a light ground is necessary 


serge. 


The leaves 
may be worked with crewel in solid embroidery, 
and the bird and flowers with silk or filoselle. 
The water, in any case, would be best indicated 
with silk. The leaves should be treated decora- 
tively, without relief, or the design will become 
a representation of water and a portion of a wall, 
which would be quite unsuitable to the use of a 
screen. Treated as the Japanese would do, that 
is, quite conventionally, it would be correct. The 
iris flowers would look well in laid stitch intro- 
ducing natural coloring. 

The hand-bag Fig. 11 is made of silk or satin 
to draw up with strings ; in the centre is a horse- 
shoe-shaped piece of embroidery on velvet. The | 
design being in this case detached flowers of 
“love-in-a-mist,” should be worked in pale gray- 
blues and greens, and would look best on a gray- 
blue ground much darker than the embroidery. 
The silk used for the soft part of the bag should 
be of the same tint as that in the embroidery, 
though not necessarily of the same tone; In 
fact, there should be a definite gradation of tones 
between the velvet, the silk, and the embroidery. 
In some cases the velvet may be made into a 
small outside pouch, as shown in the illustration, 
drawn in with elastic at the top. Another treat- 
ment would be to make the bag itself of an olive 
green, with a darker shade in plush or velvet for 
the little pouch, and have the embroidery still in 
the tint of gray-blue which harmonizes with 
olive green. 

The hand-bag Fig. 12 is of the same deserip- 
tion, but the embroidery being a primrose, the 
color of the ground and of the bag itself must be 
a low-toned yellowish-green. The small bows | 
which finish the horseshoe inserted may be also 
of the greenish-yellow of the primrose, and the 
strings of the same, or the bag and the ground 
might be of a very dark olive-toned brown with 
which the greenish-yellow of the primrose would 
harmonize. In this case the ribbons should be of 
an intermediwry tone of yellow leading up to 
that of the primrose. 

The hassock, or foot-stool, Fig. 13, is to be 
worked on the thick-piled velvet known as Utrecht 
plush. It would look well on a ground of very 
dark maroon or olive green almost brown, with 
the flower worked in very broken yellows, toning | 
to butter-color, and the leaves in gray-greens. 
Or the whole design might be treated quite con- 
ventionally, in tones of light reds and pinks, upon | 
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a deep red ground, being careful to keep the tints 
of the different tones the same. 

The small bag, or watch pocket, Fig. 14, is of 
velvet edged with cord. The ground may be red, 
with the bird worked in very warm tones of gray 
tending to brown, or it may be a peacock blue, 
with the bird in lighter tones of the same, or of 
brown, with the bird in rich fawns, toning to 
brown, 

Fig. 15 is the same kind of bag or pocket, 
with small conventionalized sprays. It may be 
treated in any way, either with bluish-gray-greens 
and salmon pink upon a dark red ground, or in 
tones of the same color as the ground. 

Fig. 16 is a panel for the front of an upright 
piano, with designs of quaint musical instruments, 
intended to be worked in monoclirome outline. It 
may be treated with gold-colored and brown silks 
upon a cream ground of silk sheeting, or in crew- 
el of two shades of a neutral greenish-brown upon 
a ground of unbleached linen. The designs being 
entirely conventional, any combination of colors 
which suits the decoration of the room in which 
it is to go may be used. The lines forming a 
kind of frame to the designs should be of a dark 
er tone than the rest of the embroidery. 





FIRST PERSON SINGULAR.* 
By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Autuor or “A Lire’s Atonement,” * Vat Srrance,” 
“ Hearts,” A Move. Faturr,” ero, 


CHAPTER XVI.—{ Continued.) 


rPXHERE was only one thing just now that trou 

bled him. He wanted to get back to his 
heiress hunt, and he did not want to leave Do- 
broski in his lodgings to bring there any mad 
theorists and blood-thirsty dynamitards who 
might choose to gather about him. But Dobroski 
himself saved him from this dilemma. 

“You will not think, sir,” he said on the sec- 
ond morning of his stay, “that I do not value 
your hospitality. But I shall be more free to 
move if I am away from you, and shall still after 
the publicity of our joint arrival here be able to 
communicate with you with perfect freedom.” 

O’Rourke was more than politely regretful at 
perting from Dobroski, but he recognized the 
wisdom of the proposal, and the old man took 
lodgings at a quiet hotel much frequented by 
Continental people who were not of the conspir- 


* Begun in Haurer’s Bazar No. 29, Vol. XVIIL 
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“TO USE THIS IMPLEMENT WITH ADVANTAGE, O’ROURKE FELT HIMSELF JUSTIFIED {N TAKING THE PLUMP ARM 











LEFT HAND, TO HOLD IT STEADY.” 

ing class. This left O'R ke ‘ to go back 
and pursue his suit, and he had wi 1 a hasty 
looking note to Dobroski to say that vas un- 
expectedly called to t Cont nt, i con 
sulting his Bradshaw to start, when a serving. 
maid brought up the card of no less a person 
than his friend Maskelyne He sat king at it 
for a minute or so, until at length the ¢ asked 
him whether or not she should show the gentle 
man up 

“ Yes, yes,” said O'Rourke Show him up at 
once.” ; 

He hardly knew what to make of visit, and 
could only conjecture that Maskelyne was here to 
make seme sort of appeal, or some sort of pro 
test, with respect to Angela. For what m be 
the last thing possible in the world f yne man, 
may seem quite natural and in the right order of 
things to another. But he stood with a look of 
friendly expectancy on his face, and held the door 
of his room back with one hand, whilst he reach 


ed out the other in welcome to his friend. 
“ Why, Maskelyne, old fell 


»w, What brings you 
in London ? 


Come in, old in.” 


chap, come 


Maskelyne shook hands cordially enough, but 
with extreme gravity, a gravity unusual even for 


him. 


“ Dobroski’s staying with you, I believe »” he 
said, questioningly [ have an important mes- 
sage for him I followed him to Brussels, but 
could learn nothing there until I read in the 
Etoile Belge last night an English telegram, re- 
lating how vou and he had come over together, 


and that he was actually staying with you.” 

“ He was, said O’ Rourke. 
‘I wanted to show these people here that an 
Irishman isn’t afraid of sympathizing with him. 
They were talking about our getting into holes 
and corners at Janenne, and seemed to think that 
I dare not own the grand old fellow in London.” 

“Where is he staying now ?” 


until this morning,” 


Maskelyne ask- 
. “] want especially to find him.” 
“What ?” cried O'Rourke, gayly, sitting down 


at his desk to write the add “Ts Maskelyne 


ed 





also among the anarchist 
No,” said Maskelyne. “I’m an outsider there 

as elsewhere.” If this speech expressed any 
inward bitterness, neither voice nor manner de- 
clared it 

“You're going back to Houfoy, I suppose ?” 
said O'Rourke, in a casual f lendly tone as he 
wrote 

“Well, no,” said Maskelyne ‘} fancy not. 
Or not at all events for a time.” 


“Oho!” cried the other to himself, energetic. 
ally applying a blotting-paper to the address, and 
looking round smilingly at his friend Beaten 
out of the field alr ady Tant mieux! 
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“Do you go back to Janenne?” asked Maske- 

lyne. 
“7 gtart to-night,” returned O'Rourke. “I 
promised Farley to go back again.” Of course 
Maskelyne saw through that little subterfuge, 
and of course O’Rourke knew he would. 

“To-night ?” said Maskelyne. ‘“ You'll do me 
a service, won’t you?” 

“Try me,” returned his friend, with smiling 
seriousness, 

“ I'm staying at the Langham,” Maskelyne said. 
“There’s a lady there—an American—whom I 
knew at home. She’s going to visit Brussels, 
and except for her maid she’s alone. Neither she 
nor her maid speaks a word of French, and I shall 
be obliged if you’ll put yourself at her service in 
case she wants anything.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” cried O'Rourke. “Dol 
know her ?” 

“T think not,” answered Maskelyne. ‘She's 
a youngish widow, rather pretty, and sinfully rich. 
A Mrs, Spry.” 

“ And what state of riches might a poor man 
like yourself care to call sinful ?” 

“ Well,” said Maskelyne, with a smile, “I think 
two millions may deserve it.” 

“Two millions ?” ©’Rourke whistled and then 
laughed. “ Dollars?” 

“No. Sterling.” 

“Two millions sterling? Maskelyne, I ask you 
seriously, as a man of money, do you think there 
issuch asum? To an Irishman and a journalist 
it sounds fabulous.” 

“Yes. It’s large, isn’t it? But people seem 
to go for all or nothing in our part of the world. 
They're not afraid of risking what they have. 
They are not afraid of risking what other people 
have, either, But I must go. When do you 
start?” 

“Seven fifty-nine, from Holborn Viaduct.” 

“You make some pretense of a dinner before 
you go? Come and make it with me. We’ll dine 
at six, if that will suit you, and I can put the lady 
under your wing. Is that a bargain ?” 

“ Yes,” said O'Rourke, in his friendliest, light- 
est-hearted way. “That is a bargain. But the 
idea of having to take care of two millions sterling 
almost frightens me. Is it appropriated, the two 
millions sterling? Has the female owner a male 
owner ?” 

“No,” returned Maskelyne; “the poor girl’s 
husband only died six months ago.” 

“ He only died ?” said O'Rourke. “ Poor fellow! 
Wasn't that enough for him? Good-by, since 
you must go. At the Langham at six? Good. 
I'll be there.” He ran down-stairs with Mas- 
kelyne, and let him out with his own hands, 
repeating after him. with his bright and friendly 
air,“ At six. I'll be there.” But when he had 
closed the door he walked with a remarkable 
gravity of aspect to the room he had just quitted, 
and planting himself with great care and preci- 
sion on the very centre of a square in the carpet 
pattern, stood with his hands buried deep in his 
pockets, and stared at his toes as if they were 
charged with interest for him. “Two millions,” 
he said, softly. “Two millions. Sterling. Gott 
in Himmel!” He drew a great breath slowly 
and expelled it rapidly, and then mavehing with 
a sudden step to the mantel-shelf, cast both elbows 
on it, and dropping his chin on his hands, stared 
at himself in the mirror, He staid there for a 
minute or two steadfastly regarding his own re- 
flection, and next took to marching up and down 
the room. 

“Still waters run deep,” he said, half aloud. 
“ He’s a cunning devil is Maskelyne. Is this his 
bid for Miss Butler, now? Does he think I stand 
a chance, or does he think I am fool enough 
to drop the steak for the shadow, or what does 
he think? Two millions? Now, candidly, Mas- 


kelyne, I don’t think two millions credible. Make 
it dollars, and I don’t mind believing you. Now, 


by-the-way—now that I come to recall it, he 
never actually said she had two millions. Any- 
body who had two millions might deserve to be 
called sinfully rich. And yet that isn’t like Mas- 
kelyne. Maskelyne’s very straight.- Well, we 
all run straight when we haven't got to run cun- 


ning. Sinfully rich he said she was. Youngish. 
Rather pretty. Six months widowed. But the 


two millions sounds like one of the yarns of that 
maritime liar, Sindbad. Two millions !” 

He stopped short in his walk, balanced him- 
self with extreme care in the exact centre of the 
square in which he had stood before, and staid 
there for a minute or two, gathering an occa- 
sional handful of his beard and biting at it. 

“ By George!” he said, beginning to pace up 
and down again. “I give Maskelyne credit. I 
give him high credit. The very highest credit. 
The very—highest—eredit. _The—very—high- 
est.” The words had grown to be purely mechan- 
ical, and had no longer any meaning for him, but 
he went on repeating them. “ How well he did 
it! Not a sign....I always had a high opin- 
ion of you, George, but never so high an opinion 
as now. It was a work of art, I should never 
have guessed from his manner that he had the 
slightest unusual thing upon his mind. That 
American gravity covers a good deal, I suppose 
iv’s climatic. The red men have it. The white 
men are growing like the red men. High cheek- 
bones—thin cheeks—aquiline nose—hairless face. 
And the youngisl: widow rather pretty and sinful- 
ly rich? It’s a very well played card, George, 
but Pil look at my own hand a little before I play 
to it.” 

What may be the last thing possible in the 
world for one man may seem quite natural and 
in the right order of things to another. Maske- 
lyne had bespoken a friend's polite attention for 
a lady, but out of this mere inch of straight 
cable the subtle O'Rourke wove a spider’s web. 

“Spry?” said O'Rourke to himself. “That 
was thename. Didn’t he say something that led 
me to think that the two millions was recently in 
trade? Let me see. Yes. People seem to go 
for all or nothing in our part of the world. They 














don’t mind risking what they have. There’s a 
place in the City where one can find out the worth 
of almost anybody in trade. This is worth look- 
ing at.” 

He walked down-stairs again, took his hat from 
the stand, and strolled into the street, pulling his 
gloves on leisurely as he went. At the first stand 
he came to he hailed a cab, and ordered the 
driver to Cannon Street. Arrived there he halt- 
ed the cab, paid the driver, and strolled into the 
offices of a friend of his who had business rela- 
tions in many parts of the world. The busi- 
hess friend, a gentleman in a frock-coat, a 
white waistcoat, a white hat, a bird’s-eye neck- 
tie, and dog-skin gloves, was lounging with his 
shoulders aguinst tue mantel-piece, and was using 
a part of a broken lucifer-match as a tooth-pick 
when O'Rourke was shown into his room. 

“There’s a fellow I know,” said O'Rourke, 
“who doesn’t want to show up in the inquiry 
himself has asked me to look into the stabil- 
ity of a Yankee firm. There’s a place down here, 
isn’t there, where they know ali about that sort 
of thing ?” 

“There are one or two,” said the business 
friend, lounging insouciand ; “ but I can tell you 
anything Yankee as well as they can. There’s 
only one reliable book, and 1 have a copy of it.” 

~ The name’s Spry,” said O'Rourke. 

“Spry ?” asked the business friend, 
is hey” 

* Well, there’s a droll thing, 


“ Where 


” 


eried the in- 


quirer. “1 don’t believe Stringer meutioned 
where he was. Aud | was so stupid 1 forgot to 
ask him. He was a millionaire, or said to be. 


Lhe Spry died six montis ago.” 
“Oh, the bacon man, New York. 
troleum, corn. Yes. 


Bacon, pe- 
Did a great trade with 
Antwerp. Widow wound up the business. Wait 
a bit. Let’s have a look at him.” He unlocked 
a safe, and drawing from it a bulky volume, 
banged it noisily upon a desk and began to turn 
over the leaves, muttering, “ New York. Spry. 
Spry. Yes,” pointing with a dog-skin finger to 
the name. “Here he is. ‘A A, 1 1. Credit, 
unlimited.” That's the man. But if anybody's 
pretending to trade in that name now, he’s a 
humbug. Widow wound up everything. They're 
trading under a new name—Waiker, Kelsworth, 
Tyler, & Co, A A, 1 1, again, no doubt; but 
there’s no Spry any longer.” 

“What dv you mean by A A, 1 1?” asked 
O'Rourke. 

“v's the double superlative of A 1,” said the 
business friend. “They lie about those Yankee 
fortunes very often, but they say old Spry was 
worth a couple of millions. Sterling. They 
called him a ten-million man over there.” 

“Thanks,” said U’Roucke; “i'm very much 
obliged to you.” 

* Look here,” said the business friend ; “ what 
about this dynamite affair? Come and have a 
sherry and bitters.” 

But O'Rourke declined alike the dynamite af- 
fair and the sherry and bitters. He was start- 
ing for the Continent by the night mail, and had 
to pack, and write a score of letters. 

“A A,1 1,” he said to himself as he walked 
homeward. “George, it is a very well played 
card indeed, and | should not at all be sorry if 
you were to win with it.” 

—_——-> 
CHAPTER XVIL 

O’Rovurket was a young man who had accus- 
tomed himself to play for large stakes with much 
coolness, and he rarely suffered himself to be ex- 
cited. But the contemplation of Maskelyne’s 
card filled him with unusual inquietude. If it 
had been Jess obvious than it was to Mr 
O’Rourke’s keen -sighted intelligence, he would 
have been less fluttered. He had said at first 
that the card was well played, but when he gave 
himself a little time to think, he began to modify 
that opinion. The Dobroski pretense was a very 
poor one, and a much better and a more natural 
excuse than that might easily have been hit upon. 
It was so very improbable on the surface that 
Maskelyne should have an important message 
for Dobroski, and it was so very unnecessary to 
have an excuse for calling, that on mature con- 
sideration O'Rourke began to think the card 
rather clumsily played than otherwise. He ad- 
mitted that the manner was almost beyond cavil, 
and that his friend had looked beautifully un- 
conscious, Even he himself could scarcely have 
improved upon the manner. But the machinery 
was poor—could hardly have been poorer. 

Thus this capable young gentleman, carrying 
his head in his lantern—which is a habit with 
your egotist—saw odd things in what he took 
for daylight. 

But he acknowledged that howsoever clumsi- 
ly the card was played, it was a good one, and 
likely enough to win the game, if the game were 
anyhow to be won. Maskelyne knew perfectly 
well that he was not such an ass as to be off 
with the small heiress before he was on with the 
great one, and to have played his card at all in- 
dicated at least a hope, a possibility, in his own 
mind that this prodigious fortune and its owner 
might tumble into O’Rourke’s hands. It was that 
clear and unmistakable fact which so fluttered 
the patriot’s nerves. 

“He doesn’t think I'm such a donkey as to 
throw over Miss Butler on the mere chance. He 
must hope that I should have luck with the pret- 
tyish widow. He’s not a fool himself; and 
though drowning men will catch at straws, he 
must see some sort of hope for me there.” 

O’Rourke loved to formulate things to him- 
self, to get them into actual words. He seemed 
to know tlien what his own thoughts were, and 
to be able to face them with certainty. 

“He doesn’t want money himself,” he mused. 
‘“‘He has more than he knows what to do with al- 
ready. And there are men who marry for senti- 
ment even when they have no money of their 





own. Maskelyne needn’t marry a very rich wife.” 
He could make allowance for all sorts of human 
frailty, and had a theoretic understanding for an 
unselfish passion, “ But what puts it into his 
head that I am likely to succeed with his Yankee 
widow? His own case is desperate enough, that’s 
plain. He wants the girl. But he must think I 
have a chance. Why?” 

Well, after all, the answer to that query was 
not so very far to seek. O'Rourke was a hand- 
some man,and would have been a fool not to 
know it. He had reason to be aware of the charm 
of his own manner, for he had exercised it on 
very unpromising subjects with success, Already 
he had a distinct position in the world of poli- 
tics, and there was no society in the world which 
would not readily open its portals to him were 
he but blessed with such a fortune as that of the 
Yankee widow, Was it preposterous? Was it 
mad? He would see in any case whether the 
widow were open to attack. If she were, it 
should not be his fault if he did not succeed. 

He had already packed his portmanteau, and 
in due time he sent out for a cab and drove to 
the Langham, carrying his simple baggage with 
him, Maskelyne received him, and wore his cus- 
tomary manner with perhaps an extra shade of 
gravity. 

“You'll see Major Butler again, of course ?” 
he said, whilst they were seated at table. “I 
shall write to him to-night, but you'll assure him 
that I don’t stay here because I want to, but be- 
cause for the time being I can’t help myself.” 

“You may be able to go back after all?” ask- 
ed O'Rourke. 

“IT may be able to go back,” said Maskelyne. 
“Yes.” He had already written to Angela tell- 
ing her of his discovery of Dobroski, and the 
manner of his reception of the photograph. Now 
he was hoping, though much against hope, that 
something in her answer might help him back to 
Houfoy. “1 don’t know,” he said, gravely and 
thoughtfully. “I may be able to go back.” 

“If I make good play with the Yankee widow,” 
thought O'Rourke, but he said nothing on that 
score. “ He plays like a gentleman.” The young 
patriot, as much as other people, had his idea of 
how a gentleman ought to play. “He doesn’t 
come blundering at me to bribe me openly. He 
affects to know nothing. Altogether he acts 
with delicacy and tact.” 

“ And now for the lady,” said Maskelyne, when 
the repast was over. “I must introduce you.” 
He rang the bell, and on the servant’s entry, 
bade him convey his compliments to Mrs. Spry, 
and to ask if it would be agreeable to her to re- 
ceive him. ‘You may say,” he added, * that 
Mr. O'Rourke is with me.” 

The man came back in a very little while to 
say that the lady would be pleased to receive Mr. 
Maskelyne and his friend, and led the way to a 
handsomely appointed sitting-room. The voice 
that cried “ Come in!” had a sort of purr in it. 
The lady before whom O’ Rourke stood bowing a 
moment later was small and plump, and carried 
her head on one side with a pensive coquetry, 
She had large eyes, and a rather coquettish little 
nose, turned up at the tip. When she smiled she 
showed white, small, and regular teeth. Her 
hands were small, delicately white, and very 
helpless-looking. 

“* Prettyish !’” said O'Rourke to himself. ‘ She’s 
worth a score of Miss Butler.” But perhaps be 
saw her through an atmosphere of dollars, At 
all events, she deserved more than the adjective 
prettyish. 

“Of course you know of Mr. O'Rourke already ?” 
said Maskelyne. “He is one of the notabilities 
on this side of the water, and is pretty often heard 
of on our own.” 

“T have the pleasure to know Mr. O'Rourke 
already,” said the lady, in her purring voice— 
soft, languid, American, “I heard him speak at 
New York. I was very much impressed by yout 
address, Mr. O’ Rourke.” 

O'Rourke smiled in his bright, half-boyish, al- 
together delightful way, and bowed a little. There 
are different sorts of American women, just as 
there are different sorts of women everywhere. 
it is a pity, but it is true, that there are Amer- 
ican ladies who, though otherwise delightful, 
scream. This particular American lady did not 
scream, she murmured; and the murmur had a 
sound (though ever so little) of passing through 
her tilted nose before it reached the ear of the 
auditor. Her new acquaintance pronounced her 
a charming woman on the spot, and there is not 
the slightest doubt in the world that he could 
have found thousands of people to agree with 
him in his verdict. 

“You'll let me run away, won’t you ?” said the 
pretty young widow. ‘“ My maid’s English, and as 
clumsy-handed as she knows how. We poor wo- 
men think more about dress than you gentlemen 
do, and I shudder to think of what will happen 
unless I’m there. I shall be ready in time. I 
make a point of never being late. Mr. Maske- 
lyne tells me, Mr. O’Rourke, that you're going to 
be so kind as to see me over. 1 am so obliged. 
Shall I meet you at the railway station? Victoria. 
Three minutes after eight. I am so obliged.” 

She purred all this in pensive coquetry, with 
her pretty head inclining to one shoulder, and her 
big eves making havoe of O'Rourke all the time. 
Then, with a shake of the hand for Maskelyne, 
and a courtesy for O'Rourke, she melted out of 
the room, still with “So obliged” humming through 
the pretty uptilted little nose. The two men went 
back to the room in which they had dined, and 
there smoked a cigar, keeping silence for the 
most part, as old friends can do when they feel 
so inclined. Maskelyne thought of Angela, and 
of the swift way in which O’Rourke had come be- 
tween her and himself. He tried with all his 
heart not to envy his friend, and failed dismal- 
ly, but he resolved that neither he nor Angela 
should ever have the faintest guess of his wasted 
hopes, not knowing how well informed both were 
with respect to his inward state. Q’Rourke 








thought of Mrs. Spry, and the A A, 1 1, and credit 
unlimited. He thought how delightful it would be 
to have A A, 1 1, and credit unlimited, attachéd 
to his own name, and he even thought that, apart 
from the solid advantages she carried, Mrs. Spry 
was a very delightful and desirable person. 

In due time they set out for the railway sta- 
tion, and in due time also they were joined there 
by the young widow, who wore a travelling dress 
of tweed, cut in such manner as to display her 
pretty figure to the best advantage, and a won- 
drously enticing little cap of tweed to match the 
costume—a cap with flaps to cover the ears, anda 
button to fasten the flaps on top, a miniature copy 
of the travelling cap frequently worn by gentle- 
men. She held out a purse in her little gloved 
hand to O'Rourke. 

“Will you get me my ticket, Mr. O’Rourke ? 
Brussels. My maid will see to herself.” 

O'Rourke took the purse and went away to the 
booking-offive. The dainty little bit of Russia 
leather and gold seemed to tingle in his hand. 
He was not a fanciful man by nature, but he could 
not help the faney that this surrender of the purse 
might be symbolical. 

“And you won’t think me too exacting, will 
you, Mr. O'Rourke, if I ask you to see after my 
luggage ?” she said, when O'Rourke returned to 
surrender the purse. “You will want it again. 
They always charge me excess for luggage ev- 
erywhere. That is mine.” 

She indicated quite a respectable mountain of 
trunks and portmanteaus, and O’Rourke got a 
porter or two to weigh it and put it into the train, 
and, having secured the necessary acknowledg- 
ment, came back again. 

“Oh, I am so obliged,” said the little widow. 
“You don’t know what a helpless creature I am, 
Mr. O'Rourke. I’m always travelling, but I nev- 
er seem to get any better. I don’t know what to 
do when I’m alone.” 

The bustle of departure began to grow rapid 
and urgent about them. Maskelyne shook hands 
and went his way, and O'Rourke and the charm. 
ing widow found a carriage. It was empty, and 
the young man made no demur about aceompany- 
ing the lady, and the lady gave no signs of dis- 
pleasure at being accompanied. The train de- 
laying for a minute, he alighted and slipped half 
a crown into the hand of the guard, The guard 
gave immediate sign of intelligence, and follow- 
ing O'Rourke to the carriage, locked the door 
after him. Ten seconds later a frantic fat gen- 
tleman came and tugged at the handle, and the 
guard, opening another door with a “This way, 
sir,” got rid of him. 

“Dear me!” said the pretty widow; “they've 
locked the dvor. That poor man ean’t get on to 
the cars.” 

“He’s all right,’ returned O'Rourke, after a 
glance out of window, during which he encoun- 
tered a smile from the guard. “ He has found a 
place in the next carriage.” He congratulated 
himself on the expenditure of the half-crown. 

There was still a soft twilight in the streets, in 
which all objects could be clearly seen, but the 
gas was already alight within the station, and a 
lamp burned in the carriage roof. 

“fT don’t think,” said Mrs, Spry, “ that women 
ought to be so helpless as they are. It’s the 
fashion to be helpless. We can’t get outside the 
fashion—can we now? But it’s the tyranny of 
mankind that makes it.” ‘ 

“Don’t you think,” returned O'Rourke, with 
his bright face beaming and his manner at the 
same time full of gentlest deference, the sweetest 
good-humored politeness and gayety in combina- 
tion—‘ don’t you think that ladies tyrannize over 
us much more than we over them ?” 

“You don’t think that,” she returned, setting 
her little lead rather more than ever on one side, 
and looking at him out of her big, expressive eyes. 
“You don’t really think it, Mr. O’ Rourke.” 

“T think it,’ declared O'Rourke, and at that 
instant the train began to glide out of the station. 
* But, for my own part, I don’t object to the tyr- 
anny. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Spry, with pensive purr; 
“that’s flattery, Mr. O'Rourke. We feel it some- 
times. The constant necessity for an arm to lean 
on is humiliating. Really, now, it is. I feel it so.” 

It was a little early in the day to offer his own 
arm for her to lean on, but what with the intoxi- 
cating knowledge of the dollars, and the widow’s 
way of looking at him, O’Rourke could almost 
have found it in his heart to do it. After the 
recent gloom of shadows in the station it seemed 
almost daylight again. She leaned back in her 
seat and busied herself in a leisurely way with the 
fastening of a many-buttoned glove, and by-and- 
by, having done no more than undo several but- 
tons which were already fastened in the attempt 
to fasten one that was undone, she leaned forward 
and offered the task to O'Rourke, who, drawing 
off his-own gloves, essayed it with indifferent suc- 
cess, glancing now and then at the lady’s eyes, 
which were necessarily closer to his own than 
they had been. The arm revealed by the eseap- 
ing buttons was the plumpest, the whitest, and 
most satiny, and the young man became conscious 
of a desire to squeeze it—the which he nobly sup- 
pressed. 

“Isn't she making the running a little?” he 
said to himself. “Or is it her way?” He was 
not versed in the ways of women, though on the 
rare occasions in which he found himself in their 
society they made a great favorite of him. 

He made such poor progress that in a while 
the lady withdrew her arm, and after searching 
for a time in one of the pockets of her travelling 
costume, produced a small morocco case, from 
which she drew a tiny button-hook of mother-of- 
pearl and gilt steel, which she handed to her com- 
panion. To use this implement with advantage, 


O’ Rourke felt himself justified in taking the plump 
arm in his left hand, to hold it steady, and at mo- 
ments of supreme interest, when a refractory but- 
ton was almost conquered, he held the arm with 
a somewhat unnecessary tightness, Mrs, Spry 
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leaning forward with head sideway poised to watch 
the process, and O'Rourke leaning forward to per- 
form it, their heads were naturally in somewhat 
close proximity, and whenever a button was actu- 
ally compelled to submit, O'Rourke looked up in 
triumph, and met the glance of the large eyes 
point-blank. In dealing with the last button— 
for he was extremely unskillful and unaccustomed 
—he got a bit of the white arm between the button 
and the hook and pinched it. The lady sereamed. 
O'Rourke ejaculated, pity, apology, and distress, 
The widow whipped off the glove with an unex- 
pectedly dexterous motion of the fingers, and seru- 
tinized the injured spot, which was quite as large 
as a very small type capital O, and O'Rourke re- 
spectfully took her hand and serutinized the 
wound with her, murmuring regrets. Then the 
lady produced a little gold scent-bottle, and whilst 
her companion held the injured member steady— 
with both hands this time, because the gravity of 
the case demanded it—she dressed the wound 
with eau-de-Cologne. 

This in a little time, when the first extreme of 
dolor was assuaged, necessarily led to a repeti- 
tion of the former service, which, having this 
time to be gone through with extra care, took 
longer than ever, When the whole business was 
at an end, O'Rourke felt curiously unemployed, 
and would willingly have begun over again. The 
noise and motion of the train made conversation 
a jerky and uneasy thing, and the brilliant Irish- 
man beneath the American lady’s gaze felt al- 
most ill at ease once or twice, After all that 
glove-buttoning he felt as if he were out in the 
cold again—put out of favor as suddenly as he 
had been taken into it, 

“Upon my word,” he told himself, “I could 
fall in love with that little woman, L believe I 
could fall in love with her if she hadn’t a penny.” 

It is undeniable that Mrs. Spry had an attrae- 
tion for him of a sort which Angela had never ex- 
erted, quite apart from the intoxicating auriferous 
atmosphere which surrounded the American lady. 
Whilst O'Rourke thought, letting his fancies 
wander further and wider than common, he 
looked now and again at his travelling compan- 
ion, who was pensively coiled in her corner, her 
plump cheek just caressing the finger -tips of 
the glove he had fastened, and her eves now and 
again raised to meet his own, It was never thie 
lady but always the gentleman who was embar- 
rassed when their glances met; and O'Rourke, 
who was utterly unaccustomed to any sense of 
shyness, resented it, and felt angry with himself 
because, perhaps for the first time in his life, it 
assailed him now. The glove-buttoning had made 
the first part of the journey pass by in the most 
rapid and*agreeable manner, but now, in spite of 
the pleasing excursions fancy made, the time 
crawled somewhat. 





(ro BE OONTINUKD.) 





THE LANDLORD. 
By SUSAN HARTLEY SWET'T. 
E sighs and walks the yellow sand, 
The day is dim upon the land; 
His heart is torn with parting, 
He sees the flowers fade by the rills, 
And over all the lonely hills 
The swallows homeward darting. 


No joy within his heart is bora 
At musie of the rustling corn, 
At sight of autumn's glory. 
“ Alas,” he cries, “too soon, too soon, 
Has waned the golden summer moon, 
Like an-enchanted story.” 


The sails depart across the sea; 
Gay voices vanish mournfully. 
By lawn and beach and meadow, 
The tinkle of no light guitar 
Is blown upon the echoes far 
When evening brings its shadow. 


No lovers linger on the stair; 
No maiden gathering cat-tails fair 
Within the long marsh wanders ; 
Her weeds has left the botanist; 
No longer rowing in the mist, 
The clerk his moments squanders. 


“© autumn wind, O cruel frost, 
What bitter, bitter pangs ye cost! 
Sweet June, my heart adored her. 
She promised well, but now, alas! 
This early cold that blights the grass 
Sends home the summer boarder.” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpenr. | 


LMOST all the winter stuffs, both wool and 
silk, are in stripes. But this does not mean 
merely the standard stripes in plain bands of dif- 
ferent widths, although these are fashionable with 
the rest. There are stripes of several colors side 
by side, heavy stripes upon a ground of different 
color, raised stripes, and zigzag and waved stripes. 
Besides these striped stuffs, the novelties are those 
which reproduce the transparent tissues that were 
adopted with such unanimity in the summer, and 
worn over a fabric of different color. Henri Deux 
guipure was described in a former letter, and there 
are many other varieties, all woven to simulate a 
coarse lace placed over a stuff of a different color. 
But these stuffs are never used for the entire toi- 
lette any more than ave the stripes. A plain stuff 
to match is invariably combined with the figured 
or striped stuff, which sometimes forms the skirt, 
with a polonaise or redingote of the plain fabric, 
and at others the polonaise or redingote over a 
plain skirt. 

Most of the polonaises now worn are totally dif- 
ferent from those in vogue a few years ago. To 
begin with, they have no back breadth, the cor- 
sage terminating at the back in a point or a pleat- 





ed postilion; then they open wide in front, so as 
to show the skirt, and very often they are without 
sleeves of the same stuff, the sleeves being made 
of the same material as the skirt, while the cor- 
sage opens wide on the bust over a plastron of 
the same stuff, which is thus made to simulate a 
high under-waist. It will be seen that the skirt 
is no longer the secondary part of the toilette, to 
which the old-fashioned ample polonaise had ve- 
duced it. 

On the other hand, what is called the redingote 
is a garment that greatly resembles the polonaise 
of old, It is made of soft woollens, such as vi- 
gogne or camel’s-hair, and is lined throughout 
with silk of a bright contrasting color, The skirt 
worn with the redingote is usually of velvet or 
moiré. A characteristic feature of it is the wide 
velvet or moiré belt, which begins under the arm 
on each side, there being no belt across the back, 
and closes in front under a short bow or a large 
buckle, 

The variety of corsages in preparation defies 
enumeration, There are pointed corsages with 
the lower edge cut in three points on each side 
of the front; others have a basque on one side 
only, the other being occupied by a drapery or a 
sash; still others are open square at the neck, 
over a pleated gorget, after a fashion of the six- 
teenth century, many have a simulated jacket, 
cut round or square, only attached at the side 
forms and shoulders, the actual corsage fronts 
taking the place of a vest. Muslin plastrons 
very finely pleated, with a band pleated its entire 
length taking the place of a collar, are beginning 
to be worn, The corsage is trimmed with revers, 
and opens wide over the plastron, terminating, 
like the plastron also, in a point, which is trimmed 
with a knot of ribbon that falls on the skirt. 

Skirts designed to be worn under polonaises 
without a back breadth and open widely in front, 
are often elaborately trimmed with embroidery or 
passementerie, and are frequently also covered, 
as in former times, with pleated flounces; these 
pleated flounces constitute a medium between the 
severe peasant skirt without a pouf and the draped 
skirt to which we have returned altogether. 

Among very elegant novelties a prominent 
place must be accorded to the Louis Treize jack- 
et, which is now worn at country house and din- 
ner parties and the theatre, The toilette is com- 
posed in this wise; A straight plain skirt, pleated 
at the back, is of faille francaise in a pale tint of 
old rose; this skirt has a piain low-necked cor- 
sage, A large demi-skirt of cream lace covers 
the front, and is draped on the back at half the 
height of the silk skirt; two draperies of the 
same lace cross in front, covering the bust. Over 
this is the Louis Treize jacket, made of old-rose 
velvet of a slightly deeper tint than the skirt, 
with revers, and leaving the front of the corsage 
widely uncovered. The jacket has long basques, 
slashed from the lower edge up to the waist; the 
revers are faced with the silk of the skirtyand 
the fronts and the epaulets and cuffs of the 
sleeves, which reach only to the elbow, are em- 
broidered in silver aud pale rose silk. All the 
edges are bordered with silver galloon. A very 
wide folded sash is worn with the jacket, made 
of soft silk, hanging in long ends on the left side. 
This is only one example of a very medern toi- 
lette derived from a lustorical source. Histor- 
ical costumes are frequently copied for grand 
toilettes destined to be seen only in salons, or 
perhaps at the Grand Opéra or the Comédie Fran- 
gaise on an evening when all the boxes are oceu- 
pied by subscribers. 

Both long cloaks and small wraps made of 
striped stuffs, wool or silk, will be worn. This 
is a very ugly fashiony but one which must be 
mentioned, since its ugliness does not hinder it 
from being worn, and consequently from being 
entitled to a place in a faithful chronicle. 

Bonnets are more capricious thanever, They are 
of large and medium dimensions, sometimes bent in 
the brim in a way to form large regular pleats like 
a ruche, and at others pleated in this manner on 
one side only. The facing of these wide bonnets is 
generally of a different color from the bonnet itself. 
The trimming consists in many cases of very light 
flowers, arranged in aigrettes or sprays, or of fea- 
thers ; no large flowers are worn in winter. Little 
children and larger girls wear hats made of plush 
drawn smoothly over a frame. For very simple 
morning toilettes, and for travelling, very young la- 
dies have adopted a round hat of soft felt, trimmed 
only with a moiié band around the medium high 
crown, or, if anything more is added, at most a 
single bird’s wing or some flat feather of incon- 
spicuous color. At the ciose of the season, that 
is, in October or November, when families and 
neighbors begin to meet again, and young peo- 
ple’s dances are given, the toilettes always seem 
to partake to some extent of the unsettledness of 
the times, Summer has left behind some styles, 
a few others are anticipated from the coming win- 
ter, and, in short, it-is an epoch of transition, one 
of the characteristics of which this year is an 
alliance of étamine, a transparent summer tissue, 
with velvet or moiré, winter stuffs. 

Very few velvet corsages are worn with skirts 
of different color and material. They have been 
abolished to give place to the plastron and the 
corselet, the latter represented by a very wide 
belt, which re-appears in some shape in almost all 
dresses. These belts are made both of velvet 
and of plain or embroidered silk. A high cor- 
sage with a very long point will have a flat plas- 
tron, of plain stuff if the corsage is figured, or the 
reverse, a plain corsage will have a figured plas- 
tron, and this plastron often serves to give color 
and character to a dress that would be monoto- 
nous without it. One very pretty plastron had a 
brown ground brocaded in all shades of gold. It 
formed part of a brown faille dress, was almost 
of the same length as the corsage, and like it ter- 
minated in a point. The elbow sleeves were of 
the same material as the plastron, The corsage 
formed two pleats on the shoulders, held by a 
small gold knot, The skirt was slashed on the 























left side from top to bottom, displaying a breadth 
of the brocaded stuff, and at its under edge was a 
very narrow ruche of gold-colored faille. Around 
the bottom of the corsage was a cordeliére, or 
silken rope, in gold and brown, knotted at the 
side, terminating in a tassel at each end. 
Emweting RayMonp. 





THE KING BREAKS MANY 
HEARTS. 
See illustration op page 640. 

FP\UIS pretiy picture tells a pathetic story of 

weeping mothers, sisters, and sweethearts, 
sadly witnessing the departure of a band of con- 
scripts on their way to shed their blood for the 
glory of the king. As the cavalcade marches 
along with flaunting banners and stirring music, 
the mourning women whom they have left be- 
hind bitterly rehearse in their hearts the words 
of the old song, 


“if kings must show their might, 
Let those who make the quarrel be the ouly ones to 
fight” 

a maxim which, if put in practice, would do more 
to put an end to wars than any device hitherto 
conceived. The picture is full of sentiment, and 
is an interesting addition to the art engravings 
for which the Bazar is celebrated. 





WATCHING THE YACHT RACE. 
See illustration on page 641. 


N no previous season have yachts and their 

movements ovcupied so large a share of the 
public attention, and added so materially to the 
pleasures of the summer holidays, as they have 
during the one now drawing to its close. In ev- 
ery city along the Atlantic sea-board they have 
monopolized the lion’s share of interest, and in 
every sea-side resort, from Eastport to Old Point 
Comfort, their comings and goings have been ea- 
gerly noted and faithfully chronicled. Without 
these white-winged epitomes of pleasure constant- 
ly flitting in and out of their harbors, Mount 
Desert, Newport, New London, and a hundred 
other places that have been the centres of a sum- 
mer’s gayety would have been voted comparative- 
ly slow and stupid, 

In no previous season have Ameriean girls had 
such ample opportunities for acquiring dainty 
seamanship, and to-day hundreds of them who in 
May could not have distinguished port from star- 
board, or the bowsprit from the tiller, can describe 
glibly and in faultless vernacular all the details 
of the latest vacht race. This unwonted interest 
in a sport which, however exhilarating and fas- 
cinating in itself, is one from which the majority 
vf women are debarred, has been aroused ly the 
coming from across the ocean of the English cut- 
ter yacht Genesta, for the sole purpose of proving 
England’s superiority and America’s inferiority in 
nautical matters. Her splendid races with the 
Puritan in New York Bay for the America’s cup 
are the topic of tlie liour, and have created a sei- 
sation throughout the whole country. And even 
when these races, which, with one exception, form 
the most notable yachting events in the world’s 
history, are over, their influence will remain, and 
will be felt for vears. Yachting has received an 
immense impetus, and has risen vastly in public 
esteem. Yacht models, sails, and handling are 
now critically discussed on all sides, and must 
reap a benetit from this popular comprehension 
of their mysteries, Above all, our wives, mothers, 
and sisters have*come to understand them, and 
to appreciate that yachts in the abstract are not 
the dangerous playthings they have heretofore 
regarded them, but that, having certain models 
and rigs, they are as safe and worthy of confidence 
as so many houses, This season’s experience, 
therefore, has served to lift a weight of anxiety 
from the feminine mind, and thus divested of 
most of its terrors, yachting has become a sport 
that women can enter upon with the keen enjoy- 
ment of a fascinating novelty. 

Although many women have owned yaelhits, and 
even assisted in their management, most of them 
must content themselves with witnessing yacht 
races from the deck of some steamer that accom- 
panies the racers over the course. The spirited 
sketch on page 641 is of a scene on the deck of one 
of the big excursion steamers that followed the 
winged rivals for the yachting supremacy of the 
world over the course outside of Sandy Hook on 
the first day of the recent races. In this case 
the fair spectators, who so eagerly watch every 
movement of their favorites, have a masculine 
companion who is doubtless able to enlighten 
them as to the various manceuvres of the yachts, 
and to answer all the thousand questions with 
which they ply him; but if he were ignorant. of 
that they wished to know, or if his duties should 
eall him from their side, would not a modicuin 
of knowledge concerning yachts add greatly to 
their enjoyment of the scene before them’? In 
the hope that it might, a few of the simpler nau- 
tical terms are herewith explained. 

A sloop has but one mast,a cuéter has one 
The ordi- 
nary plain or working sails of a sloop are a main- 
sail behind the mast and a jib in front of it, A 
cutter is a narrow, deep sloop, and instead of one 
large jib, it has two sails in front of, or forward 
of, the mast, the one nearest the mast being 
known asa foresai/, and the other as the jib. The 
plain sails of a schooner are mainsail, foresail, 
and jib, or, if the jib be divided into two parts, 
the one nearest the mast is called the forestay- 
sai/,and the other the jib. Other sails carried in 
front of the mast and beyoud the jib on all 
yachts are flying -jibs and jib topsarls ; the latter 
extend to the head of the topmast, and the for- 
mer only to the head of the lower mast, for all 
masts are thus divided into two parts. 

The right-hand side of a yacht is starboard and 


mast, and a schoone* has two masts, 


' 


the left-hand port. At night a green light is car- 
ried on the starboard side, and a red light on the 
port (port-wine is red). 

A yacht is sailing on the starboard tack when 
the breeze strikes it on the right-hand or star 
board side, and on the port tack when the breeze 
strikes it on the left-hand or port side. A 
yacht sailing on the starboard tack bas the right 
of way; and if she meets a yacht sailing on 
the port tack, the latter must keep out of her 
way, or become responsible for the cohsequences, 
Thus when, on the second day of 
races, the Genesta and 


their recent 
Puritan came into col. 
lision, the former, being on the starboard ta k, 
had the right of way, and het captain would have 
acted wrongly had he altered her course to avoid 
the Puritan. The Puritan, being on the port 
tack, should have kept out of the Genesta’s way 
and upon her rests the whole blame for the col 
lision, 


In addition to the sails already mentioned, a 


sloop or cutter carries racing sails, known as 


spinnakers, ha loon - je topsails, and 





elub-topsails, all of which are made of lighter ma- 
terial than the plain or working sails, and are 
only intended for use in light breezes, 





Afternoon and Visiting Toilettes.—Figs. 1--5. 


See illustrations on pa 


age 645. 
Fig. 1 is a dress of claret brocade combined with 
light gray wool, with a brocade basque, open wide at 


the front over a gray vest, ane 
square drapery hangs ov the frout of the skirt, and 
a back drapery iv full straigit folds, the narrow open- 
ing between them displaying a brocade panel, A luee 
flonnce borders the bottom. 

The dress Fig. 2 is of biscuit-colored Sicilienne. On 
the right side of the skirt is a pane! composed of grad- 
uated folds of lace and pleats of Sicilienne. The rest 
is covered with draped Sicilienne, which is orname 
ed with an embroidered revers and loops of dark b 
velvetribboun. The pointed basque has a pleated pla 
tron, with embroidered revers and cuffs edged with 
velvet ribbou loops. 

Fig. 3 is composed of 
cream-colored China crape 


broad revers. ~ 











im upper skirt of 


, draped npou a 


flowered 


lace nuder- 


skict. The short pointed corsage of China crape opens 
on a full lisse plastron, It has elbow siceves trimmed 
with ribbon loops, a velvet collar, and a pointed girdle 
and shoulder ornaments of large beads. 

Fig. 4 i8 4 costume of russet-brown camel’s-hair, with 
a kilt skirt : nd bouffant short drapery. The round 
Waist hus a single velvel revers, whit s balanced on 
the Opposite side by a camel’s-hair drapery, and a 


pointed velvet girdle. 

Tie dress figured Bengaline in plomb 
shades. The draped skirt is trimmed on the bottom 
with a flounce of embroidered lace. The open shirred 
corsage has a vest aud high collar of dark plomd veivet. 
Three-cornered plaques of plomb beads ornament 
shoulders and the folds of the skirt drapery. 






the 





ANSWHRS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ipa E. W.—We know nothing about the cosmet 
you mention, 





H. J.—Get white scrim curtains with insertion and 
lace or colored Madras mus f vou want thin cur- 
tains. For thicker hangings get Turcoman or plush 
of dull red shade. 

Country Girt Your questions are answered in an 
article on “The Modern Bedroor u Bazar No. 37, 
Vol. XVIIL The tailor gown and felt bonnet you 
suggest will be in good tuste, also the double-breasted 
jacket of brocaded cloth. A short petticoat and an 
outside skirt like a balmoral, with floances to hold it 
out at the loot, are worn th Walking suits. 

Kare ¢ Make your black flannel dress like Fig, 1 
on first puge of Bazar No. 37, Vol. XVIEL, using red 
bouclé cloth for the pilastron and as a border for the 


lower skirt 
An Apminer.—A green cloth dress would be suita- 
ble for a bride's travelling dress, made like eit 






the models on the first page of Bazar No, § 

XVIIL. Put green plush on the high collar and small 
wristbands, and as a border on the lower skirt if you 
like to make it dressy. ‘Then have a short jacket with 
a vest of plush under cloth revers. Small buttons of 


metal for the dress waist, with «a very few larger ones 











on the jacket, are what you want. The edyving of 
braid is a nice flnish, A small green felt bonnet with 
large velvet bow, and tan-colored undressed kid gloves, 
complete the suit. Sleeves are not aus closely fitted, 
yet are not large. 

Mounte B.—It is stylish to wear your hair high on 
the head, aud with a ¢ d bang on the nape of the 
neck. Use velvet for trimming all the dress when you 
put in a vest of velvet. The vest should be about four 
inches wide at the throat, and taper to a point. You 
can have’ veivet revers at the sides also. 

Pexas.—Get striped or simall-tigured velvet for a 
skirt to wear with your green velvet polonaise, and 
! se it pertectly plain Black repped silk without 
loss, trimmed with « rape and dull jet beads, is suita- 






ble for an elderly lady in mourt 
CLane Your sample was not inclosed. 
plain part for uew sleeves and for 
drapery. 
Cousin Ketuna.— Bangs are still munch worn. Girls 
of thirteen to filteen years wear their dress skirts an 
inch or two above their shoe-tops, 





Match the 


Inaking tuller 





A Younea Moruee.—Make your cloth dress by one 
of the models illustrated in Bazar No. 37, Vol. XVIL., 
and put a boucle border ten or twelve inches deep on 
the lower skirt. The collar and cuffs are bouclé bands 


about two inches wide, and the vest is about four 
inches, or else merely a plastron like that in the first 


picture on the page Just mentioned. A small bonnet 
of the two materials will be pretty. Get plush for 
your baby boy’s cloak. 

Y. F.—The rest of the old English alphabet will soon 


be published, though we can not yet tell you at what 
date it will appear. 

A. B. D.—For a dessert in September nse fruit tarts, 
fruit ice-creams, wine custards, boiled custards, stewed 
fruit with cream (which is very five in September), and 
Charlotte-Russe. Blackberry jam stirred into cream 
and frozen is very nice, as are peaches and cream 
Hot apple-pies, baked pears with whipped cream, plum 








tarts, gooseberry-fool, and apple-dumplings are all in 
order in September. 

Mas. Sucru.—In speaking of your husband's mother 
always speak of h as “iny mother-in-law” or a3 
“Mrs. Smith”; never as “ Mother Smith.” It is per- 
haps the best taste, if your own mother is living, to al- 
ways address your husband’s mother as “* Mrs, Smith 
As we can never have but one mother, this seems most 
natural and proper. 

A Constant Reaver. —The gentleman who has con- 
sented to be usher at a wedding should perform his 











duties whether the lady he is engaged to is invited or 
not. There may be many reasons why she should not 
be invited, one of which is, the bride's parents may uot 
know her. This does not release him. A gentleman 
asks a friend to be usher at bis wedding without any 
reference to his tlaneee or to his relatives; therefore 
no slight is intended or conveyer 


ylack Russia leather or mo- 
rocco card cases of the simplest pattern are in the best 
tuste ; one that can be carried in the pocket, with peu- 
cil inside, is best. 

Hitpretu.—Black cloth or Cheviot trimmed with 
braid and made in tailor style will be better for you 
than a lace-trhmmed dress. A short bang and braided 
back hair will be best for a girl of sixteen, 


Country Towsx,—Small 
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WANTED—A NURSE. 
A FARCE IN ONE ACT. 
By GUSTAV KOBBE. 


CHARACTERS: 

Aonrs Datnerrricin, in plain house dreaa, 

Fanny Tuomrson, in walking dress. 

Joun Tuompson, an Englishman, her huaband., 

A Maw. 

A Poviorman, 

Cozily but not expensively furnished parlor in the top 
story of a flat-house in New York. ‘To the left a por- 
tion of an adjoining smaller room is seen through 
yortiéres, A door in the background leads into the 
Pal. There must be a sofa and a centre table and a 
chair, the sofa being in the foreground, and the chair 
near it. 

Agnes (on sofa, engaged in some feminine handi- 
work. He r glance falls on a newspape Tr beside her. 
Something in it seems to attract her attention, Drops 
her work and takes up the newspaper, ) What's 
this? “Alone with a Madman!” That’s a start- 
ling heading. [Reading from paper.| “ While 
Mrs. Spencer, of 1402 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
was sitting in her parlor yesterday afternoon a 
ring at the door-bell was heard. The servant, on 
opening the door, saw a well-dressed man, who 
asked for Mrs. Spencer. Thinking him a friend 
of the house, the maid showed him into the par- 
lor. Mrs. Spencer’s surprise may be imagined 
when she saw a total stranger. But her surprise 
gave way to alarm when he approached her and 
asked, * How soon will you be ready to go with 
me ®’ for something in the man’s looks and man- 
ner led her to conclude that he was mentally un- 
sound—an impression which was confirmed when 
he proceeded to ask her a number of peculiar 
questions. With great presence of mind, Mrs. 
Spencer answered these questions calmly, and 
when he finally repeated his first question, ‘ How 
soon will you be ready to go with me?’ replied, 
‘Right away, sir.’ Leaving the parlor with him, 
she opened the front door. When they were out- 
side she hastily retreated back through the door, 
which she had left ajar, and slammed it in the 
madman’s face. After ringing the bell furious- 
ly awhile he left. Mrs, Spencer says he was tall, 
of dark complexion, good-looking, well dressed, 
and spoke with an English accent. A man an- 
swering Mrs, Spencer's description of the intruder 
was seen in the afternoon in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Depot, and the police think he took 
the train for New York. The New York police 
have been notified, and are on the lookout.” 
That's a pleasant experience. But perhaps it's 
only a newspaper story. [7krows down news- 
Dear me! here 
t's nearly three o'clock, and no nurse has come 
yet. I’m sure the advertisement read they were 
to call from eleven to three. It was clear enough. 
‘**Competent Infant’s Nurse. Apply from eleven 
to three at 109 East Forty-ninth Street, top flat.” 
I suppose they object to the top flat. Servants 
are so particular nowadays. There! I never ask- 
ed Alfred if he’d had the advertisement put in 
the paper. It would be just like him to have 
forgotten it, and when I ask him about it, to 
make the old excuse—too many things of more 
Seems to me ifa wife 
wants any little matter attended to down-town, 
she’d better ask some one else’s husband to at- 
tend to it for her. Why, only this morning I 
found in Alfred’s coat pocket the letter to Fanny 
Lawrence—Fanny Thompson I suppose I must 
call her, now she’s married—I gave him to post 
three days ago. What must Fanny think of me? 
Only just returned from England, after five years’ 
absence, married there since I saw her last, writes 
to me to ask when she can come and have a good 
old-fashioned talk with me and compare notes 
about the babies, and doesn’t hear from me for 
three days! So I have to scratch off a note to 
her asking her to come up this afternoon after 
three o’clock, and explaining why she hadn't 
heard from me before, and send it by a messen- 
ger. [Aster a short panuse,| Well, how time 
does go round! When Fanny and I last saw each 
other neither of us was married, and now we're 
making appointments to meet and compare notes 
on our babies. To think, too, that Fanny should 
have married an Englishman; she who was the 
most American girl in our set, and always took 
special delight in snubbing Anglomaniacs. How 
well I remember the way she took down that 
young Strong after he came back from London, 
with English clothes and an English accent, when 
he told her (with a broad English pronuneiation), 
“T’ve been to England-er-er-er to finish my edu- 
cation, you know, because-er you can’t get-er a 
finished education in this country, you know.” 
“ Ah, I see!” exclaimed Fanny. ‘“ You went over 
to England a calf, and returned a ban a /a mode !” 
[ Bell rings. The bell! That must be a nurse, 
or perhaps it’s some one to look at the flat. [Zo 
maid, as she passes the hall door.| Mary! 


paper and resumes her work, | 


importance to remember. 


Yuter Maid. 

Maid. Yes’. 

Agnes. Look over the baluster, Mary, and see 
if a woman’s coming up 

[ Brit Maid, and re-enter after a moment. 

Maid. I's a gentleman, mum, as is coming up. 

Agnes. A gentleman! Some one to see the 
flat, surely. How nice! Perhaps we'll succeed 
in letting it for the summer, after all. Show him 
in here, Mary. 

[ Heit to side room through portieres, krit 
Maid. <A/fter a short pause Mr. Thompson 
is shown into the parlor by the maid, 

Maid. Please be seated, sir; the lady will be 
in directly. [ Brit. 

Thompson (who has seated himself on the sofa, 
speaks with a strong English accent). What a cu- 
rious country this is, by Jove! They can’t seem 
to call things by their right names here. “The 
lady will be here directly.” I didn’t climb up 
five flights of stairs to see a lady. 1 want to see 
a nurse. But men and women who in England 
would only be servants seem to consider them- 
selves gentlemen and ladies here. I've only just 








| to mantel-prece and siqnals twice. 


been to a house where the girl who opened the 
door told me, when I said I'd come to see the 
nurse who advertised from there: “The lady ’Il 
be up in a moment. She’s in the kitchen ironing 
the baby’s wash.”” What a beastly thing it is any- 
how for a man to go about looking for a nurse! 
I can’t fancy such goings on in England. But 
nobody seems to think it out of the way here. 
Fanny just says to me: “ Now, John, you'll have 
to go the rounds to-day. I’m sure to hear from 
Mrs. Daingertield this morning—it’s three days 
since I wrote her—and she may appoint this aft- 
ernoon. I wouldn’t run the risk of not seeing 
her for anything. You know our nurse leaves us 
next week.” Wants to leave us, when she’s only 
been with us since we landed. Fanny’s mother 
engaged her for us. Likes the place, but doesn’t 
care to go to the sea-shore for the summer. Pre- 
fers the mountains! So do we—only we can’t go 
there. The nurses in this country seem to have 
the pick of the summer resorts. Let me see 
| pulling a newspaper out of his pocket}. This is 
the riglit place, isn’t it? I don’t want to go 
wrong the way I did this morning when I mis- 
took the number of a house, and the people look- 
ed at me as though they thought I was a suspi- 
cious character, [Scans newspaper.] Yes, this 
is right. [Reads.] “Competent Infant’s Nurse. 
Apply from eleven to three at 109 East Forty- 
ninth Street, top flat.” And it’s under “ Situa- 
tions Wanted.” Well, I only hope I'll find a girl 
who looks as if she might do, after climbing up 
five flights of stairs. It’s like ascending the 
steeple of the Cologne Cathedral to get to these 
flats. An Englishman’s house is his castle; an 
American’s flat is his tower. Ah! here comes 
the nurse. 
[ Enter Agnes through portieres. On seeing 
a stranger she advances somewhat hexita- 
tingly as far as table, where she stops with 
an embarrassed look. 

Thompson (aside). A very clever, neat-looking 
girl. I think she'll suit. A little toe genteel- 
looking for hard work, perhaps. [Zo Agnes.] 
Well, my good girl, I think you'll suit. Have 
you any references ? How soon will you be ready 
to go with me? 

[Agnes ix at first surprised. But with 
Thompson's fast question her expression 








changes to alarm. She involuntarily 
glances at the newspaper she had been 
reading. 

Agnes (aside, excitedly ond rapidly). Good 
heavens! Tall! well-dressed! with an English 
accent! Pennsylvania Railroad Depot! Evening 
train to New York! It all tallies. It’s he, the 
madman! And I alone! What shall I do? 
[ Calmer.| I'll try to copy Mrs. Spencer. | As uf 
suddenly struck with an idea, and with assumed 
sang-froid.| Vll call a policeman over the mes- 
senger service, and try to keep him [/ooks toward 
Thompson ] quiet till the policeman comes. [ Moves 
To Thompson. | 
I'm ready to go with vou any time, sir. 

Thompson (aside), She seems to be very much 
excited about changing places. [Zo Agnes.] 
Have you been long in this place, my good girl ? 

Agnes. Ever since Alfred and I were married, 
a year and a half ago. 

Thompson, What, married? Did-I understand 
you to say you were married? We don’t want a 
coachman, so we can’t engage your husband too. 

Agnes, Alfred a coachman! [Recollecting her- 
self,] Er—no; that is, I didn’t mean I was mar- 
ried. 1 meant ever since my brother Alfred was 
married, a year and a half ago. 

Thompson, Ah, I see. I don’t object, anyhow, 


| to servants having husbands if they live out in 








separate places. A husband is less objectionable 
than a lover. He doesn’t come to see her so 
often. [Agnes seats herself.] Cool, but American, 
I suppose. [ Reflecting.] Fanny’s very particular 
about the nurse’s taking a bath once a week. 

Agnes, If that policeman only would come! 

Thompson (after some hemming and hawing). 
J must insist on your taking a bath— 

Agnes (with an alarmed start). Now ? 

Thompson, Once a week at least. I suppose 
you're accustomed to that ? 

Agnes. Only once a week? Why, every morn- 
ing. 

Thompson (aside), She's cleaner than I thought 
she was. [Zo Agnes.] I see vou haven’t a cap 
on. My wife likes the nurse to wear caps. Do 
you object ? 

Agnes. Oh no. 
coming to me. 

Thompson (aside), How fond she seems of that 
brother! 1 hope they’re not too becoming. I 
don’t like nurses to look too pretty. The police- 
men stop and talk to them. [Zo Agnes.] What 
has been your experience with babies ? 

Agnes ( forgetting herself, enthusiastically). It’s 
been too lovely for anything. Our little Alfred’s 
just as cunning as can be. Says papa, mamma; 
and as for gee-gees, he has them on the brain. 

Thompson. Good heavens! My good girl, I 
hope they're not catching ? 

Agnes. Catching? What’s eatching ? 

Thompson. The gee-gees. You said the baby 
you are taking care of had them on the brain. 

Agnes (recollecting herself ). Oh! I see, gee- 
gee is babv-talk for horse. 

Thompson (relieved), Ali! 
the child. 

Agnes (enthusiastically). Love him? My own 
flesh and blood! Alfred's and my dear little 
baby! Our first little treasure! I adore him. 

Thompson. Dear me! dear me! I thought you 
said you were not married ? 

Agnes (confused), No; that is—er—no, sir, I’m 
not married. 

Thompson. Not married, and you have a little 
treasure ? 

Agnes. I was just repeating what missus calls 
him. 

Thompson. Ah! I see. [ Aside.] How nervous 
she is! [Zo Agnes.] I hope, my good girl, you’re 


Alfved thinks they're very be- 


You seem to love 


| a light sleeper; I hope you don’t snore? 





Agnes. Snore! I snore!  [Rises.] Sir, vou for- 
get whom you are ud— [ Recollects herself.] Oh, 
no, sir, I don’t snore. 

Thompson (aside). Dear me, how excited she’s 
getting! Perhaps you can’t be as particular with 
servants in America as you can in England. Oh, 
I recollect now; Fanny told me I mustn’t be as 
abrupt with the servants I saw as I would be in 
England. I think Fanny would like this girl. I 
suppose I must try to make a good impression. 
[ Zo Agnes, as he rises.| What is your name, my 
dear girl ? 

Agnes ( frightened at Thompson’s rising). Ag- 
nes, sir. 

Thompson (advancing toward her). What a 
pretty name! [ Chucks her under the chin, 

Agnes (aside). Good heavens! he’s getting ex- 
cited. He wants to find out the best place to pass 
his knife over my throat. 

[Thompson advances more familiarly, and 
tries to chuck her once more under the chin. 
Agnes seizes him, and holds his arms with 
the strength of desperation. Thompson, in 
great alarm, struggles to free himself. The 
Sollowing is uttered at intervals of the brief 
struggle. 

Thompson, She’s mad. I thought some of her 
answers wild. The woman’s mad. 

Agnes, Mary! Kill the madman before he 
kills me. Police! police! [.A eraxh is heard, as 
though the flat door were being forced open. Po- 
liceman rushes in and seizes Thompson. Maid 
appears at hall door, and looks with amazement on 
the scene. To Policeman.] Hold him fast. Don't 
let him go. He’s the madman from Philadelphia. 

[ Grabs the newspaper, and shows it to Police- 
man. 

Policeman. Yes, mum. 
lookout for him. 
quarters. 

[ Tightens his hold on Thompson, who seems 
completely dazed. Meanwhile there have 
been several vings at the bell, to which in 
the confusion nO one has attended, En- 
ter Mrs. Thompson. 

Agnes (falls almost in hysterics into Mrs. 
Thompson’s arms). Fanny, Fanny, you might not 
have found me alive. Such a terrible time with 
a madman ! 

Mrs. Thompson, Amadman? Where is he? 

Agnes (pointing to Thompson). There! 

Mrs. Thompson, A madman? Why, that’s 
John! [Runs up and embraces him as if to pro- 
tect him.| My husband. 

Agnes. Your husband? IT don’t understand. 

Thompson, I don’t understand this predicament 
either. 

Mrs. Thompson, Yes, my husband. There must 
be some mistake. 

Thompson, I came here to look for a nurse 
who advertises from here. 

Agnes, From here? 

Thompson. Yes, from here. [Reads.]  “Sit- 
uations Wanted. Competent Infant’s Nurse. Ap- 
ply from eleven to three at 109 East Forty-ninth 
Street, top flat.” 

~Agnes, Oh, that Alfred! He's gone and put it 
under “Situations Wanted” instead of under 
“Help Wanted.” But you can’t blame me, Fan- 
ny. See this [shows the dispatch from Philadel- 
phia to Mr. and Mrs. Thompson }. 

Mrs. Thompson. Well, I can’t blame you, Ag- 
nes, Can vou, John? 

Thompson, Why, no—tall, well-dressed, dark 
complexion, good-looking—it’s complimentary. 

Policeman (who has let go of Thompson). Well, 
I suppose I’m not wanted any longer. 

[ Exit with Maid. 

Agnes. Mr. Thompson, how ean I apologize ? 

Mr. Thompson, Don’t mention it, Mrs. Dainger- 
field. I am most happy to have met you, even 
under such peculiar circumstances. 

Agues, And I you. And now, Fanny dear, 
that vou’re here, you and Mr, Thompson must stay 
and dine with us, and after dinner we'll write out 
an advertisement for Alfred to put in the papers. 

Mrs. Thompson. What shall it be? 

Agnes. Wanted—A competent infant’s nurse 
for forgetful husbands. 


[ Curtain. ] 


We've been on the 
Got instructions from head- 
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CHAPTER XL. 
THE COMING OF TROUBLES. 
‘J HESE were halcyon days. Those two had 
ii arrived at a pretty accurate understanding 
of the times of each other’s comings-and goings ; 
and if they could snatch but five minutes togeth- 
er, as he was on his way over to the south, well, 
that was something; and not unfrequently the 
lingering good-by was lengthened out to a quar- 
ter of an hour; and then, again, when high for- 
tune was in the ascendant, a whole golden hour 
was theirs—that was as precious as a year of life. 
For their hastily snatched interviews the most 
convenient and secret rendezvous was Hill Street, 
Garnet Hill, a quiet little thoroughfare too steep 
for cabs or carriages to ascend. And very cheer- 
ful and bright and pleasant this still neighbor- 
hood looked on those October mornings ; for there 
was yet some crisp and yellow foliage on the trees ; 
and the little patches of green within the railings 
lay warm in the light; and on the southern side 
of the street the house fronts were of a comfort- 
able sunny gray. Ordinarily there were so few 
people about that these two could walk hand in 
hand, if they chose; or they could stand still, and 
converse face to face, when some more than usual- 
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ly interesting talk was going forward. And it 
was quite astonishing what a lot of things they 
had to say to each other, and the importance that 
attached to the very least of them, 

But one piece of news that Meenie brought to 
these stolen interviews was by no means insig- 
nificant: she was now receiving marked atten- 
tions from a young Glasgow gentleman—atten- 
tions that her sister had perceived at a very early 
period, though Meenie had striven to remain blind 
to them. Nor was there anything very singular 
in this. Mr. Gemmill was exceedingly proud of 
his pretty sister-in-law ; he had asked lots of peo- 
ple to the house for the very purpose of meeting 
her; she was the centre of interest and attrac- 
tion at these numerous gatherings ; and what more 
natural than that some susceptible youth should 
have his mind disturbed by an unwitting glance 
or two from those clear Highland eyes? And 
what rendered this prospect so pleasing to the 
Gemmills was this: the young man who had been 
stricken by these unintentional darts was no othi- 
er than the only son of the founder of the firm 
in which Mr. Gemmill was a junior partner—the 
old gentleman having retired from the business 
some dozen years before, carrying with him a 
very substantial fortune indeed, to which this son 
was sole heir. In more ways than one this match, 
if it were to be a match, would be highly advan- 
tageous ; and Mrs. Gemmill, while saying little, 
was secretly rejoiced to see everything going on 
so well, If Meenie chanced to ask what such 
and such a piece was (Mr, Frank Lauder played 
a little), even that slight expression of interest 
was inevitably followed by her receiving the sheet 
of music by post next morning. Flowers, again : 
one can not very well refuse to accept flowers ; 
they are not like other gifts; they may mean no- 
thing. Then, it was quite remarkable how often 
he found himself going to the very same theatre 
or the very same concert that we Gemmills had 
arranged to take Meenie to; and naturally—as it 
chanced he had no one going with him—he ask- 
ed to be allowed to go with them, He even talk- 
ed of taking a seat in Maple Street Church (this 
was the church that the Gemmills attended), for 
he said that he was tired to death of the preach- 
ing of that old fogy, Dr. Teith, and that Mr. 
Smilie’s last volume of poems (Mr. Smilie was 
the Maple Street Church minister) had aroused 
in him a great curiosity to hear his sermons. 

And as for Mr. Frank Lauder himself—well, he 
was pretty much as other young Glasgow men of 
fashion ; though, to be sure, these form a race by 
themselves, and a very curious race too. They 
are for the most part a good-natured set of lads ; 
free and generous in their ways; not anything 
like the wild Lotharios which, amongst them- 
selves, they profess to be; well-dressed; a little 
lacking in repose of manner; many of them 
given to boating and yachting—and some of 
them even expert seamen; nearly all of them 
fond of airing a bit of Cockney slang picked 
up in a London music hall during a fortnight’s 
visit to town. But their most odd characteristic 
is an affectation of knowingness—as if they had 
read the book of nature and human nature 
through to the last chapter; whereas these well- 
dressed, good-natured, but rather brainless young 
men are as innocently ignorant of that book as 
of most other books. Knowing but one language 
—and that imperfectly—is no doubt a bar to 
travel; but surely nowhere else on the face of 
the globe could one find a set of young fellows— 
with similar opportunities set before them—con- 
tent to remain so thoroughly untutored and un- 
travelled; and nowhere else a setof youths who, 
while professing to be men of the world, could 
show themselves so absolutely unversed in the 
world’s ways. But they (or some of them) un- 
derstand the lines of a yacht; and they don’t 
drink champagne as sweet as they used to do; 
and no doubt, as they grow into middle age, they 
will throw aside the crude affectations of youth, 
and assume a respectable gravity of manner, and 
eventually become solid and substantial pillars of 
the Free, U. P., and Established Churches. 

This Frank Lauder was rather a favorable 
specimen of his class; perhaps, in his extreme 
desire to ingratiate himself with Meenie, he as- 
sumed a modesty of demeanor that was not quite 
natural to him. But his self-satisfied jocosity, 
his mean interpretation of human motives, his fa- 
miliarly conventional opinions in all matters con- 
nected with the arts, could not always be hidden 
beneath this mask of meekness; and Meenie’s 
shrewd eyes had discerned clearly of what kind 
he was ata very early period of their acquaintance. 
For one thing, her solitary life in the Highlands 
had made of her a diligent and extensive reader, 
while her association with Ronald had taught her 
keen independence of judgment; and she was 
almost ashamed to find how absolutely unletter- 
ed this youth was,and how he would feebly try 
to discover what her opinion was, in order to ex- 
press agreement with it. That was not Ronald's 
way. Konald took her sharply to task when she 
fell away from his standard—or rather their con- 
joint standard—in some of her small preferences. 
Even in music, of which this young gentleman 
knew a little, his tastes were the tastes of the 
mob. 

“Why do you always get away from the room 
when Mr, Lauder sits down to the piano?” her 
sister said, with some touch of resentment. 

“T can endure a little Offenbach,” she an- 
swered, saucily, “when I’m strong and in good 
health. But we get a little too much of it when 
he comes here.” 

Of course Ronald was given to know of these 
visits, and of their obvious aim; but he did not 
seem very deeply concerned, 

“You know I can’t help it, Ronald,” she said, 
one morning, as they were slowly climbing the 
steep little Randolph Terrace together, her hand 
resting on his arm. “I can’t tell him to go 
away while my sister keeps asking him to the 
house. They say that a girl can always show by 
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her. Well, that depends. I can’t be downright 
rude—I am staying in my sister’s house. And 
then I wouldn’t say’he was conceited—I wouldn't 
say that, Ronald—but—but he is pretty well sat- 
isfied with himself ; and perhaps not so sensitive 
about one’s manner toward him as some might 
be. As for you, Ronald,” she said, with a laugh, 
“T could send you flying, like a bolt from a bow, 
with a single look.” 

“Could you, lass?” said he. 
Perhaps I would refuse to budge. 
of you now.” 

“ Ah, well, I am not likely to try, I think,” she 
continued. “ Butabout this Mr. Lauder, Ronald ; 
you see, he is a very important person in Mr. 
Gemmill’s eyes, for he and his father have still 
some interest in the warehouse, I suppose ; and I 
know he thinks it is time that Mr. Gemmill’s 
name should be mentioned in the firm—not mere 
‘Co.’ And that would please Agatha too; and 
so they’re very polite to him; and they expect me 
to be very polite to him too. You see, Ronald, I 
can’t tell him to go away until he says some- 
thing—either to me or to Agatha; and he won’t 
take a hint, though he must see that I wouid 
rather not have him send flowers and music and 
that; and then, again, I sometimes think it is 
not fair to you, Ronald, that I should allow any- 
thing of the kind to go on—merely through the 
difficulty of speaking—” 

He stopped, and put his hand over the hand 
that lay on his arm: there was not a human be- 
ing in sight. 

“Tell me this, Meenie, darling: does his com- 
ing to the house vex you and trouble you?” 

“Oh no, not in the least,” said she, blithely 
and yet seriously. “IJ am rather pleased when 
he comes to the house. When he is there of an 
evening, and I have the chance of sitting and 
looking at him, it makes me quite happy.” 

This was rather a startling statement, and in- 
stantly she saw a quick, strange look in his eyes. 

“ But you don’t understand, Ronald,” she said, 
placidly, and without taking away her eyes from 
his. “Every time I look at him, I think of you 
—and it’s the difference that makes me glad.” 

Halevon davs indeed; and Glasgow became a 
radiant golden city in this happy autumn time; 
and each meeting was sweeter and dearer than 
its predecessor; and their twin lives seemed to 
be floating along together on a river of joy. 
With what a covetous care she treasured up each 
fragment of verse he brought her, and hid it 
away in a little thin leathern case she had her- 
self made, so that she could wear it next her 
heart. He purchased*for her little presents— 
such as he could afford—to show her that he 
was thinking of her on the days when they could 
not meet; and when she took these, and kissed 
them, it was not of their pecuniary value she was 
thinking. As for her, she had vast schemes as 
to what she was going to make for him when 
she got back to the Highlands. Here, in Glas- 
gow, nothing of the kind was possible, Her sis- 
ter’s eves were too Sharp; and her own time too 
much ‘ocenpied. Indeed, what between the real 
lover, who was greedy of every moment she could 
spare for these secret interviews, and the pseudo 
lover, who kept the Queen’s Crescent household 
in a constant turmoil of engagements and enter- 
tainments and visits, Rose Meenie found the 
hours sufficiently full; and the days of her stay 
in Glasgow were going by rapidly. 

“But Scripture saith, an ending to all fine 
things must be;” and the ending, in this case, 
was the work of the widow Menzies. Kate felt 
herself at once aggrieved and perplexed by Ron- 
ald’s continued absence; but she was even more 
astonished when, on sending to make inquiries, 
she found he had left his lodgings and gone else- 
where, leaving no address. She saw a purpose 
in this; she leaped to the conclusion that a wo- 
man had something to do with it; and in her 
jealous anger and mortification she determined 
on leaving no stone unturned to discover his 
whereabouts. But her two cronies Laidlaw and 
old Jaap (the skipper was away at sea again) 
seemed quite powerless to aid her. They knew 
that Ronald occasionally used to go over to Pol- 
lokshaws; but further than that, nothing. He 
never came to the Harmony Club now, and not 
one of his former companions knew anything 
about him. Old Mr. Jaap hoped that no harm 
had come to the lad, whom he liked; but Jimmy 
Laidlaw was none so sorry over this disappear- 
ance: he might himself have a better chance 
with the widow, now that Kate’s handsome cousin 
was out of the way. 

It was Kate herself who made the discovery, 
and that in the simplest manner possible. She 
and Mother Paterson had been away somewhere 
outside the town for a drive, and they were re- 
turning by the Great Western Road, one evening 
toward dusk, when all at once the widow caught 
sight of Ronald, at some distance off, and just as 
he was in the act of saying good-by to a woman 
—to a young girl apparently. Kate pulled up 
the cob so suddenly that she nearly pitched her 
companion into the street. 

“ What is it, Katie, dear?” 

She did not answer; she let the cob move for- 
ward a vard or two, so as to get the dog-cart 
close in by the pavement; and then she waited 
—watching with an eager scrutiny this figure 
that was now coming along. Meenie did not no- 
tice her; probably the girl was too busy with her 
own thoughts; but these could not have been 
sad ones, for the bright young face, with its ten- 
der color rather heightened by the sharpness of 
the evening air, seemed happy enough. 

“Flying high, he is,” was Kate Menzies’ in- 
ward comment, as she marked the smart costume 
and the well-bred air and carriage of this young 
lady. 

And then, the moment she had passed, Kate 
said, quickly: 

“ Here, auntie, take the reins, and wait here. 
Never mind how long. He'll no stir; if you’re 
feared, bid a laddie stand by his head.” 
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“T doubt it. 
I’ve got charge 








“But what is’t, Katie, dear?” 

She did not answer; she got down from the 
trap; and then, at first quickly, and afterward 
more cautiously, she proceeded to follow the girl 
whom she had seen parting from Ronald.» Nor 
had she far to go, as it turned out. Meenie left 
the main thoroughfare at Melrose Street, Kate 
Menzies keeping fairly close up to her now; and 
almost directly after was standing at the door of 
her sister’s house in Queen’s Crescent, waiting 
for the ringing of the bell to be answered. It 
needed no profound detective skill on the part 
of Mrs. Menzies to ascertain the number of the 
house, so soon as the girl had gone inside; and 
thereafter she hurried back to the dog-cart, and 
got up, and continued her driving. 

“Well, that bangs Banagher !”” she said, with a 
loud laugh, as she smartly touched the cob with 
the whip. “The Great Western Road, of a’ places 
in the world! The Great Western Road—and he 
goes off by the New City Road—there’s a place 
for twa lovers to foregather ! 

‘We'll meet beside the dusky glen, on yon burn Bide, 
Where the bushes form a cozy den, on you burn side.’ 


But the Great Western Road—bless us a’, and 
the laddie used to write poetry !” 

“ But what is it, Katie?” 

“Why, it’s Ronald and his lass, woman: didna 
ye see them? Qh, ay, he’s carried his good looks 
to a braw market—set her up wi’ her velvet hat 
and her seal-skin coat, and living in Queen’s Cres- 
cent forbye. Ay, ay, he’s ta’en his pigs to a braw 
market—” 

“Tt’s no possible, Katie, dear!’ exclaimed Mo- 
ther Paterson, who affected to be very much shock- 
ed. “Your cousin Ronald wi’ a sweetheart ?— 
and him so much indebted to you—” 

“The twa canary-birds!” she continned, with 
mirth that sounded not quite real. “ But never 
a kiss at parting, wi’ a’ they folk about. And 
that’s why ye’ve been hiding yourself away, my 
lad? But I jalouse that that braw young leddy 
o’ yours would laugh the other side of her mouth 
if her friends were to find out her pranks.” 

And indeed that was the thoaght that chiefly 
oceupied her mind during the rest of the drive 
home. Arrived there, she called for the Post- 
office Directory, and found that the name of the 
people living in that house in Queen’s Crescent 
was Gemmill. She asked her cronies, when they 
turned up in the evening, who this Gemmill was; 
but neither of them knew. Accordingly, being 
left to her own resources—and without letting 
even Mother Paterson know—she took a sheet 
of paper and wrote as follows: 








“Sir,—Who is the young lady in vour house 
who keeps appointments with Ronald Strang, for- 
merly of Inver-Mudal? Keep a better lookout. 

Yours, A Frienp.” 


And this she inclosed in an envelope, and direct- 
ed it to Mr. Gemmill of such-and-such a number, 
Queen’s Crescent, and herself took it to the post. 
It was a mere random shot, for she had nothing 
to go upon but her own sudden suspicions; but 
she was angry, and hot-headed; and in no case, 
she considered, would this do any harm. 

She succeeded far better than she could have 
expected. Mr. Gemmill handed the anonymous 
note to his wife with a brief laugh of derision. 
But Agatha (who knew more about Ronald Strang 
than he) looked startled. She would not say 
anything. She would not admit to her husband 
that this was anything but an idle piece of 
malice. Nevertheless, when Mr. Gemmill left 
for the city, she began to consider what she 
should do. 

Unfortunately, as it happened that morning, 
Meenie just played into her sister’s hands. 

“ Aggie, dear, | am going along to Sauchiehall 
Street for some more of that crimson wool: can 
I bring you anything ?” 

“No, thank you,” she said; and then instantly 
it occurred to her that she would go out and fol- 
low her sister, just to see whether there might be 
any ground for this anonymous warning. It cer- 
tainly was a strange thing that any one should 
know that Meenie and Ronald Strang were even 
acquainted, be 

And at first—as she kept a shrewd eye on the 
girl, whom she allowed to precede her by some 
distance—all seemed to go well. Meenie looked 
neither to the right nor to the left as she walked, 
with some quickness, along St. George’s Road to- 
ward Sauchiehall Street. When she reached the 
wool shop and entered, Mrs, Gemmill’s conseience 
smote her—why should she have been so quick 
to harbor suspicions of her own sister? But she 
would still watch her on the homeward way, just 
to make sure. 

When Meenie came out again from the shop, 
she looked at her watch; and it was clear that 
she was now quickening her pace as she set forth. 
Why this harry? Mrs. Gemmill asked herself — 
the girl was not so busy at home. But the solu- 
tion of the mystery was soon apparent. Meenie 
arrived at the corner of Hill Street, gave one 
quick glance up the quiet little thoroughfare; the 
next moment Mrs. Gemmill recognized well enough 
—for she had seen him once or twice in the High- 
lands—who this well-built, straight-limbed young 
fellow was who was now coming down the steep lit- 
tle street at such a swinging pace. And Meenie 
went forward to meet him, with her face upturned 
to his; and she put her hand on his arm quite as 
if that were her familiar custom; and away these 
two went—slowly, it is true, for the ascent was 
steep—and clearly they were heeding not any- 
thing and not anybody around, 

Agatha turned away and went home; she 
had seen enough. To say that she was deep- 
ly shocked would hardly be true, for there 
are very few voung women who have not, at 
some time or other in their lives, made an inno- 
cent little arrangement by which they might en- 
joy an unobserved interview with the object of 
their choice, and if there are any such extremely 





proper young persons, Agatha Gemmill knew 
that she had not been in the category herself. 
But she was resolved upon being both indignant 
and angry. It was her duty. There was this 
girl willfully throwing away all the chancés of 
her life. A gamekeeper !—that her sister should 
be for marrying a gamekeeper just at the time 
that Mr. Gemmill expected to have his name an- 
nounced as a partner in the great firm! Nay, 
she made no doubt that Meenie had comie to 
Glasgow for the very purpose of seeking him 


out. And what was to become of young Frank 
Lauder? Indeed, by the time Meenie returned 


home, her sister had succeeded in nursing up a 
considerable volume of wrath, for she considered 
she was doing well to be angry. 

But when the battle-royal did begin, it was at 
first all on one side. Meenie did not seek to deny 
anything. She quite calmly admitted that she 
meant to marry Ronald, if ever their circum- 
stances should be so favorable. She even con- 
fessed that she liad come to Glasgow in the hope 
of seeing him. Had she no shame in making 
such an avowal ?—no, she said, she had none; 
none at.all. And what had she meant by en- 
couraging Mr. Lauder ?—she had not eticouraged 
him in any way, she answered; she would rather 
have had none of his attentions. 

But it was when the elder sister began to speak 
angrily and contemptuously of Ronald that the 
younger sister’s eyes flashed fire and her lips 
grew pale. 

“A gentleman?” she retorted. “I might 
marry a gentleman? I tell you there is no such 
gentleman—in manner, in disposition, in educa- 
tion—I say there is no such gentleman as he is 
comes to this house!” 

“Dearie me!” said Agatha, sarcastically, but 
she was rather frightened by this unwonted ve- 
hemence. “To think that a gamekeeper—” 

“He is not a gamekeeper! He will never be 
a gamekeeper again. But if he what 
should I care? It was as a gamekeeper that I 
learned to know him. It was as a gamekeeper 
that I gave him my love. Do you think I care 
what occupation he follows, when I know what 
he is himself ?” 

“ Hoity-toity! Here’s romance in the nine- 
teenth century! and from you, Meenie, that were 
always such a sensible girl! But I'll have no- 
thing to do with it. Back you pack to the High- 
lands, and at once; that’s what I have got to 
say.” ” 

“T am quite willing to go back,” the girl said, 
proudly. 

“ Ah, because you think you will be allowed to 
write to him, and that all the fine courting will go 
on that way; and I’ve no doubt you're. think- 
ing he’s going to make money in Glasgow—for a 
girl as mad as you seem to be will believe any- 
thing. Well, don’t believe that. Don’t believe 
you will have any fine love-making in absence, 
and all that kind of stuff. Mother will take good 
care. I should not wonder if she sent you to 
a school in Germany, if the expense were not too 
great—how would you like that?” 

“ But she will not.” 

“Why, then ?” 

“ Because I will not go.” 

“Here’s bravery! I suppose you want some- 
thing more heroic—drowning yourself because of 
your lost love—or locking yourself up in a cop- 
vent to escape from your cruel parents—some- 
thing that will make the papers write things 
about you? But I think vou will find a differ- 
ence after you have been two or three months at 
Inver-Mudal. Perhaps you will have come to 
your senses then. Perhaps you will have learn- 
ed what it was to have had a good prospect of 
settling yourself in life—with a respectable, 
well-conducted young man—of good family—the 
Lauders of Craig themselves are not in the least 
ashamed that some of the family have been in 
business—ves, vou will think of that,and that 
you threw the chance away because of an infatu- 
ation about a drunken ne’er-do-weel—”’ 

“He is not—he is not!” she said, passionately, 
and her cheeks were white, but there was some- 
thing grasping her heart, and like to suffocate her, 
so that she could not protest more. 

“ Anyway, I will take care that I shall have 
nothing to do with it,” the elder sister continued ; 
“and if you should see him again before vou go, 
I would advise you to bid him good-by, for it 
will be the last time. Mother will take care of 
that, or I am mistaken.” 

She left the room, and the girl remained alone 
—proud and pale and rebellious, but still with 
this dreadful weight upon her heart, of despair 
and fear that she would not acknowledge. If 
only she could see Ronald! One word from him, 
one look, would be enough. But if this were 
trne, if she were never to be allowed to hear 
from him again, they might even appeal to him- 
self, and who could say what promise they might 
not extract from him, if they were sufficiently 
cunning of approach? They might say it was 
for her welfare, they might appeal to his honor, 
they might win some pledge from him, and she 
knowing nothing of it all! If only she could see 
him foronemoment! The very pulses of her blood 
seemed to keep repeating his name at every throb 
—yearning toward him, as it were ; and at last she 
threw herself down on the sofa and buried her 
head in the cushion, and burst into a wild and 
long-continued fit of weeping and sobbing. But 
this in time lightened the weight at her heart, at 
any rate ; and when at length she rose, with tear 
stained cheeks and tremulous lips and dishevelled 
hair, there was still something in her look that 
showed that the courage with which she had 
faced her sister was not altogether gone; and 
soon the lips had less of tremulousness about 
them than of a proud decision; and there was 
that in the very calmness of her demeanor that 
would have warned all whom it might concern 
that the days of her placid and obedient girlhood 
were over. 


’ 


were, 
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Pointed Basque.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 645. 

Tuts pointed basqne is made of the same brocade as 
the draped skirt of the dress to which it belongs. / 
slender pleated plastron of satin surah matching the 
darker tint in the brocade is let into back and front 
alike, and a pleated band of the surah in the ontside 
of the sleeves, the edges of the brocade being studded 
with buttons. The collar and cuffs are of dark velvet. 


Painted Feather Fan. 
See illustration on page 645 
Tus white feather fan is decorated with a painted 

design of swallows and blossoms, the edge of the fan 

being clipped to the outlines of the design. The sticks 
are of olive-wood inlaid with silver. 


| Crochet Hood for Girl from 1 to 2 Years Old. 


See illustration on page 645. 

Turis hood consists of a square of open crochet-work 
in pale pink crystal wool, bordered with a narrow 
edging. One point forms the cape at the back, and the 
other is at the middle of the front, and is turned back 
as arevers. The square is lined with thin silk of the 
same color, and is held in around the face and across 
the neck at the back by a ribbon. A description and 
an illustration of the crochet stitch for this hood were 
given in the last pumber of the Bazar. 


—Figs. 1--4. 
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Neck-Wear 
See illustrat n page 645. 

Fig. 1 is composed of two folds of étamine, the up- 
per one of which is edged with beads, while the iower 
is covered with coffee-colored silk lace. Fig. 2 is a 
fold of dark blue percale, with a hem-stitched hem of 
light blue and white dotted peicale at the upper edge. 
The two étamine folds of which Fig. 3 consists are 
beaded with large and small beads. Fig. 4 consists of 
a fold of gold gauze an inch wide, which is veiled with 
black lace and pleated in shallow box pleats, 





THE OLD MAN MEDITATES 
CONCERNING CONEY ISLAND. 
By WILL CARLETON. 

I. 

TAY, Maggie, let my old-time fancies be! 
N And yet I'm glad vou interrupted me; 
I want 
To tell my thoughts to in a quiet way; 


some kind, close-listening friend to-day 


And you are always ready, girl, to hear 
And lend a kind and very 
To what an old man says; 
What I've been lately meditating on. 


pretty eal 
so with me 


II. 
Wealth, wealth, wealth, wealth! 
to defend it, 
And seventeen hundred thousand ways to spend 
it! 
How men will toil, in home and foreign lands, 
To get a lot of money in their hands! 
How they will bar and bolt, by night and da 
To keep some thief from taking it away! 
But when the right bait meets their silly eye, 
How easy ‘tis to make them let it fly! 
In other words, the weak ones and the strong 
Both lose it—when 


with iron bars 


the right thief comes aiong 
Ill 

Some families pinched and starved nine months 

will be 

Te make a first-class show the other three 

(As boys with sleds a slippery hillock elimb 

To ride back in a half a minute’s time); 

And whose fortunes 


some sprung up like a 
flame 
Can puff it out even quicker than it came 
BY. 
These thoughts grew like spring weeds, the 


other day, 
As I to “Coney Island” took my way, 
And found—as pert and prosperous as 

be— 
A land and water city the sea, 
There holding, in a free and easy style, 
A Fourth-of-July picnic all the while. 
Thousands were eating, as if, mid that din, 
They hadn’t a minute’s time to do it in; 
Thousands were loitering in the breezy air, 
As if they had an hour or two to spare; 
While every trap that ever caught a dime 
Was ready set and baited all the time. 


could 


by 


V. 

The ocean, to my unaccustomed view, 
Seemed having something like a pienie too: 
The waves came slamming at us with a roar, 
And chased each other pell-mell to the shore ; 
And in these waves, and adding to the noise, 
Hundreds of men and women, girls and bovs, 
Dressed up in styles that made my good wife 

frown, 
Like big-sized corks were bobbing up and down, 
And making quite a cirens and some fun 
For those who, safe and dry, stood looking on; 
Some glided up and down like jumping-jacks ; 
Some rode the waves while lying on their backs ; 
Some decent folks as aly you 
Cut capers that were very strange to me. 
I noticed Miss Doozéll, well versed in books, 
And quite particular about her looks, 
And dignified as any one I know, 
Roll swiftly over thirteen times or 80; 
While Jeremiah Joggles, L.L.D., 
Who seldom makes 
And who, all former signs would plainly say 
Never indulges in unseemly play, 


would 


see 


wu move above his knee, 


irreverent wave he chanced 


When an to meet, 
Stood on his head and wildly waved his feet 
The ocean has no ‘‘awe” for any one, 

And always seems to get full half the fun, 


VI. 
But how the pretty children carried sail! 
Each with his little shovel and his pail, 
Each working his own tiny bit of land, 
And making small plantations in the sand 
The little fellows show rignt their face 
That farming’s natural to the human race. 


on 


When these poor little ones, ‘mid summer's 
blaze, 

Have lived ’mongst brick and mortar all their 
days, 
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Try their best to blossom, and not spoil 

Like sweet flowers kidnapped from their native 
soil, 

It must be heaven to lie here in the sand, 

And take old Mother Earth right by the hand. 


God bless you, children! may’t a long time be 


Before the sand shall cover you and me! 

VIL. 
Yes, every trap that ever caught a dime 
Was ready set and baited all the time. 
Here on the shore a queer machine I found, 
To see how hard with beetles men could pound, 
And several fellows tried it o’er and o’er 
Who'd never handled such a thing before, 
And would have stepped back from it with a jerk 


| 
| 
} 


| 


“NAY, MAGGIE, LET MY OLD-TIME FANCIES BE!’—Drawn sy Freperic Dittman, 


If they had known how much it looked like 
work. 

Here round and round I saw a big wheel go 

Like an old-fashioned horse - power — larger, 
though, 

And worked by steam; and on the “sweeps” 
one finds 

Big wooden animals of different kinds: 

Elephants, horses, birds of various hues, 

Lions and leopards, roosters, kangaroos, 

All staring with great stupid-wondering eyes, 

And every one about the self-same size. 

And on these beasts, sixteen times round or 
more, 

Rode children of from forty down to four, 

While a big-sized hand-organ filled the air 


With crack-voiced music plenty and to spare. 
| Here is a giant cow, quite dead, alas! 
Giving good milkman’s milk—five cents a glass; 
Here are some great museums (which consist 
Of wondrous things which never did exist); 
| Here omnibuses hover on your track, 
Ready to draw you somewhere else—and back ; 
Here “marine railroads,” as you onward plod, 
Will take you riding at five cents a rod; 
| This “elevator” lifts you rather high, 
And shows you that men look small from the 


door 
Poorer and not much wiser than before; 
: That fellow there will, in “an ovean view,” 


sky ; 
This gambling tent would send you from its | 


A picture take, and make you think ’tis you. 
And every trap that ever caught a dime 
Is ready set and baited all the time, 


VIII. 


So everything is fenced and blurred, indeed, 

With man’s surprising wickedness and greed, 

Till you ’most feel there’s nothing genuine there, 

Excepting ocean waves and ocean air; 

But still they can’t put ail God’s plans to death 

To let the People have an honest breath; 

And so, when thinking it all up to-day, 

I finally felt called upon to say, 

-: — God (from whom all sorts of blessings 
all) 


For making Coney Island after all.” 





———— 
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Fig. 1.—Porntep Basqur.—Front.—[See Fig. 2. Fig. 2.—Potxtep Basque.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 


Cur Pattern, No. 3741: Price, 20 Cents, 


Cur Parrern, No. 3741: Price, 20 Cents. 











Figs. 1 and 2,—Neck-WEar.—THREE-QUARTER SIZE. Crocuet Hoop ror Girt rrom 1 to 2 Years OLD. 


Figs. 3 and 4.—Neck-Wear.—THREE-QUARTER SIZE. 








AFTERNOON AND VISITING TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Woot axp Brocape Fig. 2.—Sicrueyng anp Lacz Fig. 3.—Critre pe Caine ann Lace 


Fig. 4.—Camet’s-nain Fig. 5.—Fieurep BenGatine Sux 
Drgss. Dress. Dress. 


Dress. Dress. 
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HORSFORD'S S ACID PHOSPHA TE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

ImiTaTIONs and counterfeits have again appeared. 

Be sure that the word “* Horsrorp’s” is on the wrap- 
per. None are genuine without it.—(Ado.) 





A CLEAR HEAD AND A STRONG HEART. 

Ir you muddle your brains with any of the whiskey 
co mpounds which are sold under the name of * bit- 
ters,” and which topers delight in for stimulants, you 
do your system irreproachable mischief. Brown’ 8 
Iron Bitters is not one of these. It promotes healthy 
ction of the heart, liver, and stomach. It cleanses 
and enriches the blood, and fits the brain for the best 
mental work, The best physicians prescribe it, and it 
is well worthy of a trial by all.—(Adv.) 





“THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND IS MAN,” 
says the illustrious Pope. If he had included woman 
in the list, he would have been nearer the truth, if not 
so poetical. Dr. R. V. Pierce has made them both a 
life study, especially woman, and the peculiar derange- 
ments to which her delicate system is liable. Many 
women in the land who are acquainted with Dr. Pierce 
only through his “ Favorite Prescription” bless him 
with all their hearts, for he has brought them the pan- 
acea for all those chronic ailments peculiar to their 
sex ; such as let ucor rheea, prols apsus and other displace- 
ments, ulceration, “ internal fever,” bloating, tendency 
to internal cancer, and other ailme: nts. 
to one dollar. By druggists.—[Adv.) 


Price reduced 





PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnett's Co- 
coaine. Housekeepers should insist upon obtaining 
Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts ; they are the best.-[4 dv. 7 





ADVHEHRTLTISHMEHN'LS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


-, breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been reraoved. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


Pr CONDENSED. 
CONDENSED MILK, 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 























ISSUE-PAPER FLOWER-MAKING fully 
described and illustrated in Supplement No. 3 


BENTLEY'S CATALOGUE 


of Novelties in Art Needlework, &c. 
Not merely a few hints, but carefully writ- 


This ten and explicit instructions, with dia- 
Sup- grams for cutting all the parts, detail 
plement drawings of the different manipulations, 
separate- and pictures of the completed flowers. 
ly for 1S¢., Contains also much other matter of 


or for 25c. we 
send our fall 
Catalogue (in- 
cluding supplem’t), 
192 pp., nearly 3000 
illustrations. 


interest to ladies who do fancy work 
32 large pages with several hun- 
dred illustrations. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
12 W. 14th St., N.Y. 
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Lewando’s French | Dye House, 


17 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, U.S.A, 
PRICE LisT SENT FREE. 








JERSEYS. The id and the cheapest! 
Black Worsted Jerseys, $1.00; 
somely Braided, $1.50; With Coat Back, $1.75. 
by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 
measure. 


Finest 
Hand- 
Sent 
Send bust 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Mrs. L. SHRIER, Jn., Norrork, Va. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Just issued, the Ss 


Summer Supplement 


to those who love 
fancy work. It also 
contains cuts and de- 
scription showing 
how to cut and make 
TISSUE PAPER 
FLOWERS. This 
is by all odds the most 
instructive book out, 
and is well worth the 
price, 25 cents. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 


Art Needlework Establishment, 
10 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


of my Catalogue, 
“Home Beautiful.” It 
contains the largest 
number of illustra- 
tions and deseriptions 
of Novelties of any 
book previously pub- 
lished. It is full of 
interest to dealers and 


TEIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 











Pearls rie Mouth. | THE “IPSWICH JERSEY.” 





BEAUTY AND 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly white, the 
gums rosy, and the breath sweet. By 
those who have used it, it is regarded as 
an indispensable adjunct of the toilet. 
It thoroughly removes tartar from the 
teeth without injuring the enamel. 


“PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 
L. SHAW, 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR, 
No. 54 West 14th Street, three doors from Macy's, 


L. SHAW’S FEATHER-LIGHT WIG OF BEAUTY, 
the NANON, for ladies and gentlemen, weighing one 
ounce and te ard, cannot be excelled for elegance and 
comfort. ule of naturally curly hair. 
times, and no trouble. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable; and, 
as to prices, I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. 

THE MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE 
is still the rage, requires no nets or hairpins, and imparts 
a marvellously youthful appearance, $5 and upward. 

5000 FRONT PIECES 
of every — and best workmanship sold at leas 
than cost, and below any other house in the city 

HAIR CUTTING AND CURLING on the premises 
by best French artists. Hair-dyeing and shampooing a 

Front Pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents 
RIE ANTOINETTE FEATH- 
ER- LIGHT SWITCHES, naturally wavy, 
from $5 upward. 

The world-renowned EUGENIE’S SECRET 
OF BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the com- 
plexion, is unsurpassed ; imparts a beautiful brilliancy, 
removes wrinkles and all other blemishes ; recommend- 
ed by physicians. Tested and applied on the premises 
free of charge. Exclusively used by the belles of 
Europe and America. $1 and $1.50 per box. 

Alburnine, the wonderful preparation which will 


FRAGRANCE 


| 





Ready at all 


give hair of any color the so much admired and fash- | 


ionable golden auburn tint, $2.50 per bottle. 
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For CLeansine tHe Sxin and Scalp of Birth Hu- 
mors, for allaying Itching, Barning, and Inflammation, 
for curing the first symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, 
Milk Crust, Scald Head, Scrofula, and other inherited 
skin and blood diseases, CuTiocra, the great Skin Cure, 
and Curioura Soap, an exquisite Skin autifier, exter- 
nally, and Coriroura Rrsotvent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are infallible. Absolutely pure. Sold 
everywhere. Price, Curiovra, 50c.; Soar, 25c.; Re- 
SOLVENT, $1. Porren Dave ax» Curmtoat. Co. » Boston. 

t@~ Send for “ How t to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





Every Lady in America 


Should send at once for our Valuable Illus- 
trated Cireular, Free. MoDower::. Garment 
Drartine Maouinr Co., 6 West 14th St., N. Y. City. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR | 


the grand new “OUR Famers. WOMEN: A Hie. 
tory of Th: and Deeds. © Eminent Laay 
Pomey 2 2 "Fine oat y Agents. easily 


amonth sure. Send for Circulafs, Tcrms, 
artford. 


earn $5: 4 
bey 4 D. THINGTON & CO., Hi 





SHOE 


Is absolutely the best. Softens leather, 


contains 0} ves natural finish, act- 
ually makes shoes wear longer. 
BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


SILK FINISH, 


The price 

. places this 

Sizes garment 

within 

30 to 42, reach of 
| aul, 


This BLACK Cloth Strong 





. vas : and Elastic, 
IS positively and so closely 
fast and will Ykunit that 


white will not 
show through. 
The finish 
gives it.the appearance of a SILK 
JERSEY. 

Dyeing and Finishing Process con- 
trolled by the IPSWICH MILLS. 
New Sty jes, and a Perfect-fitting Garment. 
Above ticket on every Jersey. For sale 
by Dry-Goods dealers generally. 


NOT crock. : 

















PERFUMER TO FOREIGN COURTS. 
Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


ROYAL THRIDACE AND VELOUTINE SOAPS, 
THRIDACE PERFUMERY, 
KADSURA, POMPADOUR, CHAMPAKA, &c. 


R. D. WARBURG & Cie., 


Represented by G. Bossange, 


476 and 478 BROOME ST., New York, 
Sole Agents for the United States. 
For sale by the fine trade. 


MRS. C. 


THOMPSON, 
HAIR, 


32 East 14th St., near Union Square. 
(Be sure of the number.) 
English Bangs, the latest fashion, very beautiful in 


style, $3 and " ard. 
FEDORAS, LA JARMAN, and LANGTRYS in 


great varieties and shades, 
Hair-cutting and hair-dressing by the best artists. 





| Front pieces dressed for 25 and 50 cents. 








Lady Clare Coiffure, something new, the most grace- 
ful ever invented, and requires no front piece. Price, 
$6 to $1 

GRAY HAIR, in genuine colors, at half the prices 
asked by other dealers, including pure white hair. 

Above can only be found at 


THOMPSON’S, 
32 EAST 14TH STREET. 
(Be sure of right number.) 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 


Absolutely Pure. Natural Color and Flavor. 
EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 


J. EH. BURNS & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 43 8S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and md will commend their use 
by a discriminating publi ic. 


A SEA-SIDE COMPANION. 


As a sea-side ee THE 
LABLACHE FAC POWDER 
will enjoy a genuine saa enduring 
ee gp This powder is a med- 
ated preparation. 
and prevents tan, freckles, sun- 
burn, redness, pimples, irritation, 
and all blemishes of the skin. It 
supplies a want most sensibly felt 
by society ladies. 
the bloom of youth. 
BLACHE FACE POW DER is 
sold by all reliable —_ ggists, or 
; will be mailed to any ad 
receipt of a 50-cent postal note, or 25 2-cent stamps. 
BEN. & CO., French Perfumers, 58 Winter 
Street, Boston, Mass. 











CANDY MAKI NG Money-making busi- 
pecsane aoarcement 
boys, girls and families. Send 25ec, tor 
Manual of Ins Saale and receipts for some ofth ne ocho € st 
goods ever made, by a practical confectioner. <4 
terial sol d. THE Home Oanpy C0., 622 Arch SP 


gh i) 


GLOSS 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 

recommend it. It is more economical 

than otherdressings. Take no other. 
MFRS., NEW YORK. 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 


and best Australian wool, 


and ery and regularity of finish. 


width, and 


shades of black. 


shade, thus enabling you: to match any piece. 
a “Varnished Board,” which is the Priestley Trade-mark. 


They are made of the finest silk 


You can easily distinguish. them by their softness 


They are always the same in quality, weight, 
None genuine unless rolled on 
They are dyed in two standard 





It reproduces | 
THE La- | 


ress on | 





REDFER 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 





Mr. Redfern has just received his new winter 
goods from his Scotch Manufactory. Also, new 


“REDFERN MODELS,” 


From the Paris and London Branches, 
All orders, owing to a large increase of their 
Staff, can now be executed in a few days. 


REDFERN 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York. 
“DRESS REFORM. 
Jersey Fitting Undergarments 


EQUTPOITSE. 





ed. Ob- 
Shoulder Stock- 





stetric Band 
2.25. Support: itary Napkins, 


6 =e V4 serine new von 












Contains no shellac or acid to rot and 
crack the shoe. It the leather, 
and makes a beautiful black finish. Bot 
tle contains DOUBLE QUANTITY. Try it, 
and you will use no other. Have your 
shoe dealer keep it. Warranted. 


eevee MH. WOOD & CO., Mfrs., Boston. 


| Barbour’s Macramé Flax Threads, 





It removes | 


Barbour’s Patent Macrame Desks. 
Barbour's Macrame Instruction Book. 


| Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country ; also 


Barbour’s Linen Thread, 


For hand or machine work ; 


Barbour's Linen Floss, 


For embroidery. 


Ladies are cautioned against a worthless desk, 
which is being sold by some parties in company 
with a genuine Instruction Book. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, —. Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P. o. Box 1654, New York. 


SHOPPING In New York by a lady 


of long experience, good 
taste, &c., without charge. For circular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BON D, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


QHOPPING Or ALL KINDS promptly done. 
KY No commission charged. Samples mailed free. 
MRS. ‘B. H. WILLEY, 168 West 45th St , N. Y. City. 


Mw ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 

y Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also pe at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 
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OCTOBER 8, 1885. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








[6 Boutillier Brothers 
Broadway and (4th Sti, N.Y, 


New Fall Novelties in Silks, Vel- 
vets, and Dress Goods. 


NEW WEAVES IN SILKS, 


100 pieces Black and Colored Faille Frangais, $1.25, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2.00, and $2.50, 
75 pieces Black and Colored Tricotine, 89c., 
$1.25, and $1.50. 
50 pieces Black Armure Royal, $1.35 and $1.50. 
75 pieces Black Radzimirs, 89c., $1.00, $1.25, $1.35, 
$1.50, atid $1.75. 


BLACK GROS GRAINS, RHADAMES, &c. 


300 pieces New Black Silks for dresses, all reliable 
makes, 69c., 89c., $1.00, $1.15, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, 
and $2.50 Legh oes 

150 pieces Black Satin Rhadames and Merveilleux, 
best value ever offered, 89c., $1.00, $1.25, $1.35, $1.50, 
$1.75, and $2.00 per yard. 

175 pieces Black Satin Brocades for overdresses and 
wraps, 79c., 89c., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, and $2.00, 
per yard, 

50 angge Plain Black Trimming Satins, 50c., 65c., 

75c., 85c., $1.00, and $1.25 per yard. 


COLORED SILK 


. 

Special.—200 pieces seating shades) Colored 
Gros Grains, worth $1.00; 

Special. —50 pieces faa shades Faille Fran- 
gais, worth $1.50; $1.00. 

Special.—10,000 yards Colored Satins in dark, 
medium, and light shades, 50c. 


Novelty Brocade Satins and Velvets, 


Special, —24-inch two-tone all-silk Brocade Sat- 
ins, to combine with plain silk materials, $1.65, $1.75, 
$1.85, and #2.00, 

Black Brocade Velvets, new designs, $1.98 to $5.00, 

Colored Brocade Velvets, new designs, $2.50 to $7.50. 

3iack and Colored Plushes, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, and 
$2.00. 

Black and Colored Trimming and Dress Velvets, 
$1.00 to $5.00. 

We make a specialty of Quilted Satin 
in Black and all colors, at T5c., 85c., and 95ec 

aw Seal Plushes, for cloaks and wraps, $2.50 to 


RICH DRESS GOODS. 


We call special attention to the largest and most ele- 
gant assortment of exclusive styles in high Novelties, 
our own direct importation, in Velvet Applique Frize, 
Boucle Quadrille Velvet Stripes, Embroidery, Ara- 
besque, Bourette, Wool Terry, Brocié, &c. , &e., with 
heavy canvas or serge woven P sluin goods for combina- 
tion, from $1.25 to $5.00 per yard. 


HOMESPUNS AND LADIES’ CLOTHS, 


36-ine - All-wool Ladies’ Cloths, in all the new color- 
ings, 45 

4) ey “All- wool Ladies’ Cloths, in all the new color- 
ings, 49¢ 

52-inch All-wool Ladies’ 
ings, 69e. 

54-inch All-wool Tricot Ladies’ Cloths, in all the new 
colorings, 89e¢ 

54-inch All- wool French Broadcloth, in all the new 
colorings, $1.4 

200 pieces 48- inch All- wool Scotch Bannockburn 
Cheviots, 85e. 

54-inch All-wool Homespuns, new weaves and Col- 
orings, 69c¢., 95c., and $1.25. 


BLACK GOODS. 
Special. — 225 pieces 46-inch all-wool Black Frenoh 
Casumere, 89e. The same quality of Cashmere has 
never been offered at less than $1.25 
New Department for the sale of | pholste ry Goods, 
just opened. Complete stock of Lace and Heavy 
Draperies 





$1.00, 





Linings, 


Cloths, in all the new color- 


Persons desiring our new illustrated catalogue mailed | 
} 


“= should send their names at once. 








| per Box. 





OWonder fab. “eabuae—_ 
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| | Se gpeees eet 
TAKE No OTHER. A= 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT HEALTH FAHTBITION, LONDON, 1884. 
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FALL NOVELTIES. 


Ave exhibiting for the accommodation of 
strangers and- others, a choice selection of 
Early Fall Styles in Silks, Brocade Velvets, 
Plain and Faney Dress Goods, &c., together 
with a large assortment of Housekeeping 
Goods in general. 


; Proadovay AS 19th st. 


SOPER & TAYLOR, 

DRY GOODS AND GENERAL COMMIS- 

SION MERCHANTS, 

30 East 14th Street, New 
LATE WITH 


A.T. STEWART & CO. 


We a all kinds of goods. Samples and prices 
furnished free on application. No commission charged. 


WEUOUTIN 


TRADE A great luxury to health, ail a a 
— tiful complexion produced by 
Capitole’s Veloutine Face 
Powder. 

Prepared to suit the com- 
plexion. 


Yerk. 


wy 


SS 





















BEWARE White, pink and 
of IMITATION, flesh tints. 

ask for and take Samples gratis. 
noother but Capi- Postage pre- 


tole’s Veloutine paid, 2s. 
Face Powder, unsur- 
passed for its softness it 
imparts to the skin and its 
refreshing odor. Sold by all lead- 
ing houses at 50 Cts. and $1.00 
Send for Catalogue, free 
of charge 


| A, SIMONSON, 34 E. I4th St., N. Y. 


N.B. Persons desiring samples should send stamp | 


for postage, 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 








SOLD BY , 


Arnoup, Constanie, & Co., J. 
MoCresry & Co., Le Bouritien Bros., Joun E. 
Kaveuran & Co., Simpson, Crawronrn, & wae 
Jas. A. Hrann & Sox, H. O'Nems. & Co., H.C. 
Koou & Son, 


LOOK 
176 ages | 
Patterns the largest 


book C._e ver published in 
Amer- A. ic: 


& C. Jounsox, Jas. 








of Stamping | 


lllustra- T, tions of all 
the lat- est and choi- | 
ecest de- signs. Of 


great value G 


1 to thosein 
the business, U 


and well 


worth the price, 25 ets. 
MRS. 'T. G. FARNHAM, 
Art Needlework Establishment, 10 W. 14th St. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 


And 65 cents is offered a six months’ subscription 
from July 94 to the Art Interchange, which 
will include six admirable colored studies, viz.: 
Water-Color Sketch (13x 10), by Harry Chase 
tumn Landscape (13 x 11), by Bruce Crane; Pink and 
White Chrysanthemums (size of study, 20x 141s); 
Cardinal Flower and Golden Rod (13x 10); ae harming 
desizn for Cup and Saucer decoration, and an 
exquisite design (233¢ x 11}g) of Wild Roses, Buds, 
Leaves, and Stems. against a blue-green background, 
for fan mount. This plate is most beautiful, the back- 
rround being a bit of marvellously artistic color-work. 
‘he design can also be adapted for dress front or 
wall banner. In addition to these colored studies, 
there will be thirteen large supplements of designs in 
black and white (full size) for painting and embyoid- 
ery, besides between 160 and 175 pages of designs 
and text giving careful instruction in artistic house- 
furnishing, painting, embroidery, and all other kinds 
of art work. Sample copy, with colored study of 
Mermet and La France roses (13 x 10), 15 cents. 
Address THE ART ws RCHANGE, 
Mention this paper. 37 & 39 W. 22d St., N.Y. 
200 Beautiful Assorted Scrap Pictures, by Mail, 
for 50c. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y- 











Prof. GRANVILLE COLE, Ph.D., 


Fellow of the Royal Chemical Society of 
London, Fellow Royal Institute 
of Chemistry, &., &. 
LIEBIG CO’.S 


COCA BEEF TONIC 


Speedily relieved and cured me of debility, con- 
sequent upon indigestion and malaria. 


| SIGNS AND 


23d STREET 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


| 


ANNOUNCE THEIR 
FIRST FALL OPENING 


IN THEIR NEW STORE OF NOVEL. 






TIES IN NEW AND CHOICE DRESS 
GooDs, 
NEW FRIEZE DESIGNS IN STRIPE 


AND BROCADE VELVETS AND 
PLUSHES. 

SILK AND WOOL DRESS FABRICS 
IN BOUCLE STRIPES AND PLAIDs. 

BOUCLE with TW0-TONED PLUSH 
Pah tl NEWEST PARISIAN NOV- 
EL 

HOMESPUNS IN ALL THE NEW DE- 
UALITIES. 











OUR ASSORTMENT OF THE et: 
GOoODs IS MOST COMPLETE ND 
WELL WORTHY OF SPECIAL ‘Vr 
TENTION. 

IT SHOULD BE REMEMBERED 
ft; y OURS IS THE BEST LIGH D 





E 
ND VENTILATED BUILDING IN 
PME cry. 


‘Le Boutillier | Of 7%4 


Street 
Brothers, NEW YORK. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 
777 BROADWAY, 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED THE GREATER PART 
OF THEIR GOUDS FOR THE FALL AND WINTER 


SEASON, AND THEY ARE NOW FOR INSPEC- 
TION. 
WE HAVE A LARGER ASSORTMENT OF 


GOODS FOR FIRST AND SECOND MOURN- 
ING THAN EVER BEFORE, A GREATER PART 
OF WHICH WERE MADE EXPRESSLY TO OUR 








ORDER AND THEREFORE CANNOT BE FOUND | 


ELSEW HERE. 


THEY COMPRISE 
NOVELTIES OF 






OF THE 
»> AND 
AMONG WHICH 
d E, EGMONTE, JES- 
SONDA,SER IN TINE, NAPOLITAIN, 
MADUSA, DRAP DE ry aly DRAP 
DE VALOIS, MICHELINE, LLAMA, 
&C. WE HAVE A FINE ASSORTMENT OF IM- 





| PORTED TUFTED GOODS WICH WILL BE 
phe 
SEA 


Others | 


who have used it upon’ my recommendation are | 
equally emphatic in» behalf of its real merits | 


and excellence, 


FROM 


Mr. HENRY ARTHUR HERBERT, 


| Ex-Member of Parliament, Proprietor of 
Over 3000 | 


the Famous Lakes of Killarney, &c., &e. 


“Muckross ABBEY, 


KILLARNEY. 
LIEBIG CO’S 


COCA BEEF TONIC 


Deserves all the praise it is receiving.” 


ALL IMPERFECTIONS 


of tne Face, Hands & rfluous 






Hair, Moles, Ww. ne Freckles, Moth, Red 
Nose. Acne, Bi’k Heads, Scars. Pitting & 
treatment. r. John anyy: te? 

37 N. Pear 


Se, Albany, N 
70. Send 10c, for Book. 


ART AND DECORATION. 

The New Art Monthly. 50 Illustrations printed in 
brown and black. Send 25 cents for Sample Copy. 
$2.50 a year. G. BR. HALM, Art Manager, 

9 Kast 17th Street, New York. 


Established 1s 





| WHOLESAL 


EXTENSIVELY 
WE WILL 


DURING THE COMING 
ALSO OFFER A LARGE 





Y OF FINE FLANNELS IN PLAIDS 
| AND STRIPES. 


JACKSON'S 


777 Broadway, bet. 9th and 10th Sts. 
















poe aaeree poe BN, TAN, 's y 
akin soft and fair, eat eaty (0 to the 
Siento. Mp™M. Z nd ah t x women 


Mi. —— and 
use it. ONLY 50 oe a . en worth Goudie that 


Til Droggists Be rticles Son the same purpose. 
All Sell it. ode sare, you get the senuines. 
CHamPLin & Co., Prop’s. BUFFALO, N.Y. 










EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


Ss. T. TAYLOR’s 


Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. 
pe 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. 


orders to 8S. T. TAYLOR, 


Single 
Send 
930 Broadway, N. Y. 


"To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerv & Anmsrrona’s factory ends,cailed Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautifal 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each pac kage. Send 40 cts. in stainps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FANCY-WORK MATERIALS. 


AND RETAIL. We send sampies 
of our Felts, Linens, Yarn, Oakdale 
Twine, Imported Hmbroidery Silk, and’ Floss, "Che nille, 
Art Crewel, Florence Embroidery Silk and F lone, French 
Embroidery Cotton, Kensington Arrasine, also Wholesale 
and Retail Price-lists: All tor twelve 2c, stamps (24 cts. ). 
Florence ** Waste’? Embroidery Silk, mixed colers, 25c. 
a a package. J. F. INGAL ALS, Lys, Mass. 
“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 
The Author of this book, published by D. Appleton 
& Co., will give a lady’s supervision to the Artistic 
decorating and furnishing of houses. For circ ular, 


| with terms, references, &c. -» address 


“HOME,” P.O. Box 82, Brooklyn, New York. 





DO YOU OREAD WRINKLES? 


The death-blow to youthful looks and the sure warning of age, which we would not dread if 


we could keep back the wrinkles. 


“Try it, and you will never be without it.” 


PALM KOSMEO will surely and positively prevent 


them, and keep the skin smooth and never chap. 


I am happy to say to my thousand customers: 


Price, $1.00 a Box. 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, Patentee of the Thompson Wave, 


32 East 14th Street, New York. 


Make no mistake in the number. 


LATEST 


|} etiquette. 





B. V. D. Stamped on Band. 


Lay, 
ASK YOUR ia 
Nee 


MERCHANTS TO ORDER 
THEM AT ONCE. 








The B.V.D. SPIRAL Bustle. 


The only Bustle made that will not Break Down. 

It imparts a graceful, rounding shape to the figure, 
in keeping with the Latest Fashions, and is the Light- 
est, Coolest, and most Durable Bustle made. 

Sold in all first-class stores. Inquire for them. 

Manufactured exclusively by 


BRADLEY, VOORHEES, & DAY M’F’G CO. (Limited), 
83 and 85 White St... New York. 

N. B.—If not found at your stores, enclose One Dol- 
lar, and we will send you one, postpaid 


| The handsomes' st. ~ spiciess 
original little gem you ever 
saw, into thousands of new 


homes, we offer to send the Philadelphia 


LADIES’ 


Home Journal 


AND 
PRACTICAL 
HOUSEKEEPER 


te From now to Jan- 
1886--balance of this 
year--on receipt of 





Silver or Stamps. 


Illustrated by best artists, 
tinted paper, and carefully edited by Mrs. Louisa 
NAPP. Employs the best writers. 


SPLENDID Domestic Stories ! 
by Marion Harland, Mary Abbott Rand, Hel- 
en Winslow, John’s Wife, Clarissa Potter, 
Helen Ayre. 

A series of stories for the girls, 
How to ente 
Fashion Letters, with 
practical and he!pful. 


printed on fine cream 


Hints on dress and 
rtain &c, Mrs. Lambert’s 
answers to correspondents, 
“How to dress well and eco- 


nomically. 





| Mothers’ Corner 


“Seribbier’s Letters to Gustavus; 
humor, and keen satire, 
ten by Mrs. Emma C. 


‘a rich feast of wit, 
to be read to husbands. Writ- 
Hewitt; appe are in each number. 





A page devoted exclusively 
to the care of infants and 
young children. Filled with 
interesting letters from sub- 
scribers exchangng views 
and methods of management 
and orizinal articles from the 
best writers. He!pful, su:- 
gestive, ind worth double the 
subscription price of the 
paper to every young moth 
er. 


Ariistic Needlework 





mal 


A Special 
Feature ! 





With special illustrations. 
Knitting. Crocheting, and all 
kinds of Embroidery. Edited 


by an expert. Prizes given 
for contributions. 

Its hints and suggestions 
with regard to both old and new 
industries for women, are in- 
valuable. It should be in the 
hands of every lady in the land 
who has a taste for art decora- 
tion or fancy-work. The illus- 
trations are excellent, and the 
patterns selected with extreme 
good taste, and written in so 

plain and explicit a manner 
shat a novices will find no trouble in following them. 


Brush Studies “*.~'?4: 


CLARKSON. 
Gives practical instruction in painting upon canvas, 
satin, silk, p'ush, wood, china, marb!e; crayon drawing, 
painting in paste), hammered brass work, Kensington 
painting, and all kinds of embroidery. 


: | Home Cooking ; origin 


tried. 
recipes contributed by sunacnaen 
his is a Special Feature with us, and 
is considered the best and most 
practical department ever_ pub- 
lished in any household paper. Priz- 
es given for best recipes an | contributions 
How to prepare delicacies suitable for af- 
ternoon teas, or small evening companies 

that are not too expensive, ‘he Ho me 
Cooking page, with its helps and hints, is 
invaiuabie to every practical housekeeper. 


MUSICAL STUDIES, by Margaret B. Harvey, 
are popular and he'pful to beginners in music. 

FLORAL DEPARTMENT, illustrated and 
carefuily edited by Eben E. Rexford. Letters from 
subscribers and answers to correspondents on al 
household topics. It is the best househo!d paper ever 
published; and so popular that, in less than two years, 
t has gained 2 cireulation of 70,000 copies each 
issue. Address: 
“ABIES? ‘HOME JOURNAL, Phila., Pa. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, $36 
up, according to size and color. 

ask, with prep’n 

















mt .D. any wh 
the m’'fr for Dlust’d Price-L'sts 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music Hall)Chicago 


AN WANTED Sis 
or our usiners b her loca 


ity. Responsible house. References exchanged. Adiress at 
ouce. GAY BROS,, 14 Barclay Street, N. Y¥. 
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YACHTICAL. 


EX-NAUTICAL OLD GENTLEMAN (to youngster on his way home from summering). “ SONNY, IF 
YOU'LL WEAR SHIP, YOU'LL GET YOUR MAINTOPMAST HEAD OUT OF MY EYE, AND WITH HER 
JIB BOOM ATHWART MY WAIST, 1 THINK SHE'LL LAY SNUGGER.” 





“ ANANIAS WASHINGTON, WHAT’S BECOME OF THAT WATER-MELON I PLACED ON THIS TA- 
BLE A LITTLE WHILE AGO? Say!” 

** DON’ KNOW, MISS, "LESS DESE FLIES ET IT UP. I JES KNOWED ] COULDN'T DO NO GOOD 
KEEPIN’ UM OFF WID DIS OLE WORED-OUT BRUSH, NOHOW.” 




















LINCOLN SPLIT RAILS. GLADSTONE HELLO! WHERE HAS THAT LOG WELL, I DECLARE TO GOODNESS! BLIFFERS BEGINS TO THINK IT Is THEREAFTER HE PERFORMS THIS 
NEWS TREES. GREELEY CHOPPED GONE, ANYWAY? HERE IT Is. AN OPEN QUESTION WHETHER DUTY VICARIOUSLY. 
woop, BLIFFERS WILL RETIRE TO CHOPPING WOOD WILL MAKE ONE A VICARIOUS—GETTING A COLOR- 
THE COUNTRY AND DO LIKEWISE. GREAT MAN, ED PERSON TO DO YOUR WORK FOR 


YOu..— Webster 
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HERE WE SEE MR. FERGUSON AND HIS LITTLE FAMILY ABOUT TO LEAVE FOR OLD ENG- WHO ARE THESE? SOME EVER-TRAVELLING ENGLISH FAMILY, UNDOUBTEDLY. WHY, NO! 
LAND, WHERE THEY ARE TO SPEND TWO YEARS. A QUIET, UNPRETENTIOUS, SIMPLE LITTLE THIs Is THE VERY SAME MR. FERGUSON AND FAMILY AFTER THEIR SOJOURN OF TWO YEARS 
PARTY, ARE THEY NOT? ALL OVER THE UNITED KINGDOM. THEY ARE NOW DOING THE RHINE. AT HOTELS ON THE 


CONTINENT THEY ARE CONSTANTLY ADDRESSED AS “ MILORD” AND “ MILADI,” WHICH Is, OF 
COURSE, MOST UNPLEASANT TO THEM. 














